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Tne Cost or Druas. 


Very often in private conversation amongst prac- 
titioners we hear the use of some drug objected to 
on the ground of its expense. This does not apply 
very forcibly to canine practice, in which there 
seems no reason why veterinarians should not, 


-when occasion demands, use drugs as expensive as 


are often employed by medical men. The quanti- 
ties required for the small house dogs so popular at 
present are less than those necessary for human 
heings ; and—taking a broad average—it is very 
questionable whether doctors who dispense drugs 
are better paid for them than veterinary surgeons 
engaged in canine practice. But as regards the 
larger animals, there is no doubt that the cost of 
drugs is really an important consideration to the 
practitioner with an average income. We have 
drugs of proved efficacy, the use of which is more or 
less limited by economical considerations ; we know 
of others highly spoken of, which have not been 
generally adopted in veterinary medicine for pro- 
hably the same reason. No one who knows the 
veterinary charges which prevail in many districts 
—and by no means only in country districts—-can 
be surprised at this. It inust be admitted that very 
many men whose practices lie amongst farm stock 
and ordinary working horses are forced to pay care- 
ful regard to the price of the drugs in their surgeries. 

This can, however, be done without sacrificing 
efficiency to economy, and it is quite possible for a 
practitioner who must keep his drug bill low to do 
so without shrinking from using expensive agents 
at times. It is true that some drugs—as the 
iodides —which are indispensable sometimes, cannot 
be called cheap, and that others—as some alkaloids 
-—which are highly valued by many _ practitioners, 
are very costly. But, after all, the occasions when 
one particular drug is indicated above all others are 
the exception, not the rule. In the great majority 
of cases encountered in general practice —whether 
medical or surgical ones—the broad lines of treat- 
ment are much more important than the precise 
medicinal agent which may be used; thus the prac- 
titioner generally has a wide choice of drugs, some 
of them very cheap ones, to select from; and it is 
here that economy should be practiced, if economy 
is really necessary. 

Many a man with a taste for using expensive drugs 
cannot afford to indulge it to the full, but so large a pro- 
portion of cases can be treated perfectly well with cheap 


drugs, that the veterinary surgeon who will follow. this | 


practice whenever possible can generally arrange his ex- 


penses to admit the use of any expensive ones he deems | 


really indispensable. Old practitioners who have ever 
had to economise know this perfectly well, but some 
young ones, possibly, have not yet learned it. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


METHODS FOR THE DIAGNOSIS OF GLANDERS. 


When glanderous material, instead of being ino- 
culated cutaneously, is injected into the peritoneal 
cavity of the male guinea-pig, the characteristic 
orchitis is expected to appear on the second or 
third day following the injection, and the animal 
generally dies in twelve days to a fortnight, some- 
times even in four to eight days. Prof. Liénaux, of 
Brussels, records an observation which shows that 
this reaction is not constant. 

our male guinea-pigs received intra-peritoneal 
injections of pus from an atypical case of equine 
glanders. None of these presented any symptoms 
of orchitis on the fifth day. Two of them were 
then destroyed, and autopsies were performed. 
Each tunica vaginalis of each animal showed a single 
gianderous nodule of the size of a pin’s head, the 
lesions being quite insufficient to produce the 
characteristic orchitis. 

The two remaining guinea-pigs developed orchitis 
about the twelfth day after the injection, and were 
dead on the twenty-second day. In all four 
animals the microscope demonstrated the existence 
of the Bacillus mallet in pure culture in the exudate 
of the tunice vaginales. 

Liénaux records the case as showing that intra- 
peritoneal injection of glanderous material into 
guinea-pigs, like cutaneous inoculation, is not infalli- 
ble, and that, whichever method is adopted, a nega- 
tive result does not warrant a definite opinion being 
pronounced. Moreover, the absence of orchitis on 
the third or even the fifth day after intra-peritoneal 
inoculation cannot be taken as an indication of the 
ultimate result being a negative one. Such cases 
should be subjected to a more lengthy observation ; 
or if, as is often the case in practice, delay is un- 
desirable, Liénaux advises destruction and autopsy 
of the guinea-pigs on the third day—special atten- 
tion being given to the condition of the tunicw 
vaginales. 

Other diagnostic methods were resorted to in con- 
nection with the same horse, and the result may be 
noted. Microscopical examination of the pus 
showed a few bacilli similar to the B. Mallet, but 
this could not be regarded as positive. Of eight 
wuinea pigs inoculated with the pus by scarification, 
one contracted one ulcer, another two, and the re- 
maining six gave negative results, no details are 
given of any autopsy of these animals. 

Pus from the horse, sown on potato, produced 
| typical cultures of the . mallei on the third day. 
|The mallein test gave a definite local reaction, with 
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only a slight rise of temperature and no general 
constitutional disturbance. The horse was found to 
be glandered on autopsy. 

The author explains the delayed reactions to 
intra-peritoneal inoculation by the hypothesis that 
glanders bacilli may be of unequal virulence. He 
therefore prefers inoculation upon inert media, 
éspecially potato, as attenuated bacilli are more 
likely to grow in these than in the more resistant 
animal organism. He recommends that the two 
diagnostic methods—cultivation upon nutrient 
media and experimental inoculation—should be 
practised coincidently.—Annales de Méd. Vét. 

W. R. C. 


|The author recognised the mallein reaction as a|4 


positive one, and it is not quite clear why he sought 
to confirm it by other methods. It will be noted 
that mallein proved as reliable as any of the diag- 
nostic methods adopted, and more reliable than 
some.—TRANS. | 


How anp Way THE Stomach Rvuptures. — By 
Prof. Capéac. 


In order to understand this mishap three causes 
may be considered: (1) Pressure from within. (2) 
Pressure from without. (3) Contusion. 

Dassonville specially directs attention to internal 
pressure, and declares that the stomach is distend- 
ed by the formation of gas internally, becomes blown 
up like a balloon and bursts. Itis especially starch 
flour, with its derivatives, which easily and strongly 
ferment under the action of different fermentatives 
that produces the gases. Excessive gas forms 
when the pylorus, the only ventilation exit for gases, 
hecomes insufficiently distended. Gases forming 
quickly from the’ stomach contents press against 
the small curvature, distend the stomach considera- 
bly, suspend the function of the departing gas 
stream and of the pylorus and small intestine; kink- 
ing and powerful contractions result so that every 
exit for stomach gas is barred. The more the 
stomach distends the firmer the esophageal orifice 
closes, and the stronger the pressure of the gas be- 
comes, which may reach in volume 40 litres. The 
great pressure causes over distension of the stomach 
wall, eechymose mortifications, and finally rupture. 
All this occurs under symptoms of great pain. The 
rupture occurs at the least extensible part of the 
stomach, which is in the neighbourhood of the 
great curvature between the pylorus and the large 
vessels. 

The author is not fond of the Dassonville theory, 
b2cause he holds the view that the prevailing acidity 
in the stomach hinders bacterial fermentation, and 
the peristaltic contractions of the pylorus or intes- 
tinal segments would not admit returv of the gases. 
Also the formation of gases in this way cannot be 
the cause of stomach rupture, because post-mortem 
fermentations therein, in such animals coming to 
section rather late, show that there may be great 
distension without rupture and yet the resisting 

pone of a live stomach is far superior to that of a 
ead one, 


2. External pressure is caused by two forces. 
One is peristaltic contraction of the stomach wall 
itself, which off and on can be very powerful. The 
other force is exerted by the expiratory muscles. 
Through these causes the stomach can easily burst 
if it is not quite over filled, where a paralysis occurs 
and its contents becomes hard and dry and offers 
an ungiving resistance to the two forces named, 
especially if a narrowing in the pyloric neighbour- 
hood hinders or totally excludes an evacuation of 
the stomacb contents. As predisposing causes de- 
generation, weakening or attenuation of the stomach 
wall play their part. 

3. A contusion of the stomach occurs rather fre- 
uently in animals after feeding and drinking if 
they fall down on their bellies. If they do this on 
an empty stomach the pressure is carried away into 
the abdominal cavity and relieved by the ribs, liver, 
and spleen, which weaken the blow. Being filled 
with food or water the severity and extent of the 
blow cannot be evaded, and the whole impact falls 
on the organ itself. What is more, the diaphragm 
in severe colic can be ruptured in falling and let the 
bowels through into the thoracic cavity. In causing 
the rupture the heaviness and weight of the body 
play a great réle. 

Tumours, ulcers, dilatation and scars all help to 
render the stomach liable to rupture. The rupture 
takes place at the point of impact or at the place 
receiving the maximum of pressure. It may be in 
the neighbourhood of the great or small curvature 
as the thrust is communicated through the solid or 
fluid contents on to the opposite side of the stomach. 
—Journal de Lyon. G. M. 


METHOD oF DETERMINING PREGNANCY. 


The Live Stock Journal is quoted in the German 
and Italian veterinary journals as giving a new 
method of determining pregnancy, namely, a drop 
of milk from the animal under consideration is 
dropped from aclean straw into a tumbler of water, 
if the cow is not in calf the milk at once mixes 
with the water with a flocculent cloudiness, if she 
is pregnant the drop falls to the bottom of the glass 
with hardly any mixing. 

This method may be new to Europe, but has been 
practised in India for ages, and is so empirically 
correct that in cases of dispute, when rejecting 
pregnant animals produced for slaughter, I use it 
before the butchers to their satisfaction, and I find 
it a practical test in doubtful cases. 


ARTIFICIAL IMPREGNATION. 


E. Ivanoff, in the Archives de Sc. Biologiques, 
speaking of artificial impregnation, says that in 
favourable circumstances the spermatozoa may be 
kept for an hour or two’s journey, that those in the 
extracted testicle may be kept in a fertile condition 
for a week at a temperature of 2°C. And a testicle 
taken from a recently dead horse under simila: 
conditions remained actively fertile for a week. 

This seems capable of raising nice points as 


to pedigrec and parentage. 
F. E. P. 
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EASTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting was held on Tuesday, February 
25th, at the Royal Hotel, Norwich ; there was a large 
attendance of members, and several local agriculturists 
were present who had been invited to hear a discus- 
sion on Tuberculosis, introduced by Mr. Sidney Villar, 
F.R.C.V.S., of Harrow. Mr. Fred. Low, President, 
occupied the chair, supported by Messrs. W. Shipley, 
Yarmouth ; J. Bee, Fakenham ; A. S. Auger, Saximund- 
ham ; T. E. Auger, Wymondham ; S. Smith, Lowestoft; 
S. Smith, jun., Lowestoft ; W. Little, Yarmouth ; H.E. 
Wilkinson, Martham ; T. G. Heatley, Woodbridge ; J. 
Pollock, Norwich ; A. Holl, New Buckenham ; J. Simp- 
son, Maidenhead; F. B. O. Taylor, Weston; J. G. 
Robertson, Stalham ; W. N. Jurgensen, Ipswich ; W. M. 
Reeman, Bury St. Edimund’s ; W. F. Howes, Norwich ; 
J. Godbold, Stowmarket ; H. Buckingham, Harleston ; 
W. Waters, Blofield ; BE. Margarson, Swaffham; G. 
Mayall, Norwich ; R. Howard, Thetford. 

The agricultural guests were Messrs. B. B. Sapwell, T. 
Kidner, C. Keable, W. Makins, F. C. Neave, Kerry Rix, 
T. Fisher, A. Stimpson, T. Case, G. H. Mutimer, R. 
King, D. W. Bellamy, and C. Gowing. Alderman G. 
Green, Norwich, was also present. 

Letters of regret at inability to attend were received 
from Profs. M‘Fadyean, Hobday, Penberthy ; Messrs. A. 
Hudson, F. Gooch, J. D Overed, W. E. Livock, C. E. 
Nesling, F. M. Wallis, J. K. Gooch, W. Bower, and J. 
Hammond. 

The PRESIDENT, in introducing Mr. Villar, said that 
tuberculosis was a subject not only of great interest to 
the veterinary profession, but also to agriculturists 
generally, and to dairy farmers in particular. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 
By Stpney F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—There is no subject of 
greater professional interest to the veterinary surgeon 
than tuberculosis of cattle, whilst to the agriculturist, 
the dairy farmer, and the butcher, it is of profound im- 
portance. 

Possibly, speaking generally, the agriculturist does not 
recognise the position almost of peril he stands in at the 
present time, not so much from the losses he sustains 
from the disease itself, but from the legislative enact- 
ments dealing with,the disease which are likely to come 
into force if he dces no bestir himself to counteract the 
hysterical and ill-considered views put forward by some 
would be authorities—such would be authorities as those 
who almost daily proclaim their ignorant views in the 
daily press, or such as the Medical Officer of Health for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who in a printed report which ap- 
pears to have been somewhat largely circulated, insists, 
amongst other things, that the elimination of bovine 
tuberculosis from ail British cattle should be compul- 
sorily and universally carried out by means of the tuber- 
culin test,” and that “all re-acting animals whatever 
should be forthwith sterilised and destroyed,” and who 
further states that “it is estimated that the disease in 
animals may be eliminated in a single year.” 

I regret to see also that one of our professional papers 
advocated the slaughter of ail cattle which react to the 
tuoerculin test#..Practical men know that something 
like 30 per cenit, of the dairy cows of this country would 
react to the test. What an enormous financial loss to 
the community, what a milk famine would occur if they 
all were slaughtered-Within a year, and, incidentally, 

ow the foreign 9 fSed milk maker would rejoice. 

., The slaughteringyof all reacting cattle is not yet, but 
it will come in the course of a few years when tubercu- 


losis has been got under control by slower and well con- 
sidered means, but it is significant and possibly some- 
What alarming that a Bill dealing with tuberculosis in 
cattle is shortly to be introduced to Parliament not by the 
Minister of Agriculture but by the President of the 
Local Government Board. We shall be interested to 
learn whether the responsibility for carrying out the 
regulations will be placed upon medical officers of health 
or upon members of the veterinary profession. 

Even if this Bill does not become law, we have it 
ipon the authority of the legal adviser of our College 
that the officials of the Local Government Board can 
deal with tuberculous cows under the provisions of the 
Public Health (Regulations as to Food) Act which be- 
came law on the last day of last session. 

We veterinary surgeons, acting either for the legisla- 
ture or for the owner of cattle or for both, are bound to 
be called upon to deal actively with this disease in the 
near future ; it therefore perhaps behoves us to consult 
cogether and he prepared for any eventuality which may 
arise. 

It is as a veterinary surgeon who has been until 
recently engaged in cattle practice, and not as a pro- 
fessed pathologist or bacteriologist that I venture to 
address you. 

For the purpose of discussion I propose dividing my 
paper into three parts : 

(1) A superficial description of the disease, its extent, 
and pathological processes. 

(2) Its recognition in the living animal. 

(3) A consideration of the steps which may be taken 
to diminish and ultimately eradicate the disease from 
our herds. 


THE DISEASE AND ITS PROCESSES. 


Tuberculosis or consumption is a centagious disease 
due toa germ or microbe, which having gained access 
to the body multiplies in its organs and tissues. With- 
out the presence of this germ known as the Bacillus 
tuberculosis no cattle, even the most weakly constitution- 
ed, will develop tuberculosis, but if this bacillus is present 
in a cowshed even the strongest constitutioned animals 
are liable to become victims of the disease. It has been 
claimed by admirers of certain breeds of cattle that they 
are less susceptible to this disease than other breeds, to 
wit, the Herefords, Jerseys, and Black Welsh Cattle. 
There does not appear to be any good ground for claim- 
ing such exemption. Expose cattle of these breeds to 
infection and they will take the disease as readily as any 
others. 

All species of animals are susceptible to this disease. 
In this country cattle and pigs are the animals most 
frequently affected ; we occasionally get cases in horses, 
dogs, and cats; it is frequent in domestic fowls and 
amongst pheasants. The tuberculosis of birds known as 
Avian tuberculosis is a modified form of animal tuber- 
culosis. 

On a farm in Middlesex, tuberculosis to my knowledge 
recently existed simultaneously in the cows, pigs, and 
poultry. 

The usual means of entrance of the bacillus to the ani- 
mal body is through the mouth or nostrils, In by far 
the greatest proportion of diseased cattle the bacillus has 
gained entrance by the mouth, that is, the animal has 
taken it in with its food. 

Congenital tuberculosis in cattle, and by that is meant 
a calf diseased when it is boru, is extremely rare. {n 
the abattoir of Edinburgh only one case was found in 
five years, although about 6000 young calves are ex- 
amined each year. When such cases do occur it 18 due 
to the pregnant mother having tuberculous disease of 
the uterus or calf bed, and so infecting her calf. 

Having gained an entrance to the body by the mouth 
or nostrils, the bacillus may become located and grow in 


— 
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any of its organs or tissues, but some organs and tissues 
are more adapted for its vigorous growth than others. 
Stockman, whose work [ am frequently quoting, as a 
result of an enormous number of post-mortem exami- 
nations of markedly tuberculous cows, says that he found 
the percentage of organs and tissues affected as fol- 


lows :— 

Lung in 93 per cent. 
Pleura 
Bowel and 

mesenteric glands 65 i 
Peritoneum 61 “ 
Liver 54 a 
Udder 23 
Spleen capsule 21 
Pericardium 
Kidney 
Uterus 
Bones 1 


Other observers give somewhat different percentages, 
having found the bones, the uterus, and kidneys affected 
in a higher percentage of cases : this is borne out by my 
own experience. In Mr. Stockman’s figures the percent- 
age of diseased udders seems unusually large. 

In whatever part of the body the disease exists the 
lymphatic glands (or kernels) in its neighbourhood are 
certain to be affected, but, as will presently be shown, 
these glands themselves may became affected without 
the neighbouring organs or tissues being diseased. 

It is important to consider the course of development 
of the disease in the bodies of cattle 

When the bacilli, which are of course living organisms, 
settle in any particular tissue they begin to multiply. 
The irritation caused by their presence excites a proli- 
feration in the fixed tissue cells—epitheloid cells, and the 
Bacilli attract the leucocytes or white blood corpuscles 
towards them; the result is that they become.surrounded 
by cells ; this is the commencement of the formation of 
a tubercle, which first appears to the naked eye as a 
greyish-white speck, about the size of a millett seed, 
presenting on section a homogenous appearance. Every 
tubercle is a miliary tubercle to start with, but in most 
cases it continues to grow, and the bacilli are carried 
to the neighbouring portions of the tissue or organ where 
they start fresh tubercles. The immediately near t uber- 
cles will coalesce or grow together and form a nodule. 
The nodule so formed may be any size from a small pea 
to a pigeon’s egg. 

On microscopic examination the bacilli are found be- 
tween the cells of a tubercle, or within a particular 
form of cell found in the tubercles and known as a 
“Giant cell.” (Giant cells are not found in avian 
tubercle.) 

In some cases the tubercular nodules become sur- 
rounded by a growth of fibrous tissue, which, so to 
speak, seals up the bacilli, cutting them off entirely from 
the tissues of the organ. In such cases the animal re- 
covers from the disease. 

On a tubercular nodule being cut into the cut surface 
is usually a yellow colour, the consistence of soft cheese; 
or the contents of the nodule may be semi-fiuid, this is 
especially the case in those found in the lungs. This 
yellow colour is characteristic of chronic tubercular 
growths and is due to fatty degeneration, the explana- 
tion being that the tubercle bacilli elaborate certain pro- 
ducts which cause the cells to undergo this caseous or 
fatty degeneration. In still older nodules there isa gritty 
feeling when cutting with a knife, this is dune to the 
deposition of salts or mineral particles in the growth. 
Thus, the order of development is necrosis of centre, 

followed by caseation, then calcification (commences in 
eight weeks.) 
e tubercle nodule is a chronic form of the disease, 


form is liable to supervene on the chronic nodular form 
at any time. It is due to the tissue of a nodule breaking 
down and allowing the bacilli to escape into the blood 
stream (or, it may be, the lymph stream). The bacilli so 
set free are carried in the blood current and become 
caught fast in the very small capillary blood vessels— 
forming emboli: here they quickly multiply, and 
thousands of minute tubercles result. This condition 
is known as acute miliary tuberculosis: the Jung is the 
most frequent seat. 

In the chronic nodular form the lungs, liver, or other 
organ er glands may contain only a very few nodules, 
which do not produce any appreciable effect unless they 
break down and become active foci of the disease, as has 
just now been indicated. 

It is important to consider the routes by which tuber- 
cle bacilli gain access to the various organs or tissues : 
thus the pharyngeal and submaxillary glands, 7.., the 
glands of the throat, may become their Aadbitat from the 
animal’s food being contaminated with discharges from 
other diseased cattle. The bacilli in the food working 
their way through the mucous membrane lining the 
mouth or throat are then taken up by the lymphatics 
and are carried to the glands, where they become located. 
Or the bacilli may be brought into the mouth from the 
diseased lungs of the animal itself. In this way also the 
larynx and trachea may become involved in the tuber- 
cular process and show ulceration. 

The lungs, as we have already seen, nay become affected 
throngh the blood or lymph streams, they are also in- 
fected by way of the bronchial tubes, the bacilli being 
inhaled in the act of breathing: we then get a nodular 
tubercular broncho-pneunonia. 

The pleura may become infected from the glauds of 
the chest or throat, or by direct extension from the 
diseased lung itself. The heart and pericardium in the 
same way or by extension of the diseased process from 
the pleura. 

The peritoneum, mesentery, and omentum are infected 
from the bowel or mesenteric glands, or by the extension 
of the disease from the pleura through the lymphatics 
of the diaphragm. The liver, kidneys, and spleen by 
the blood or lymph streams or from the diseased peri- 
toneum covering them. The intestines are infected by 
bacilli in the food or from bacilli in the swallowed ex- 
pectorstions of a diseased animal. By that I mean a 
cow with tuberculosis of the lungs, air passages, or 
throat, may infect, and probably very frequently does 


ing her own diseased spittle. 

The mesenteric glands may become infected through 
the intestines: it is very important to remember that the 
mesenteric glands may be affected without any ulcer or 
other lesion being present in the bowel, and _ the 
bronchial and mediastinal glands may be tuberculous 
without any pre-existing lesion of the lung or plenra. 


the blood stream, or by extension of the disease from 
the supra-mammary lymphatic glands, which have thea- 
selves become infected from the lymphatic glands of the 
abdomen or the diseased peritoneum. 

I have dealt only superficially and briefly with the 
scientific aspect of the means of infection and of the 
progress of the disease, they are parts of our subject 
which would well provide material for many essays. It 
a short paper it is impossible to deal adequately with 
them, and we have to-day other points to consider, pe" 
haps the most important of which is the means we may 
employ to diagnose or recognise the disease in livin 
cattle ; we can do this by means of the tuberculin test 
by means of physical examination of the suspected an! 
mal by a skilled person, or with the aid of the micros 
cope or inoculation experiments, the latter being know? 
as “the biological test.” 


the acute miliary form of the disease is rapid in its 
development and quickly fatal. This acute miliary 


infect her intestines and abdominal ‘organs by swallow. 


The udder or mammary gland is infected by bacilli in _ 
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RECOGNITION OF THE DISEASE IN THE LIVING 
ANIMAL. 


As yon are aware an examination with the microscope 
of some of the discharges or secretions of the suspected 
aninial may enable one to state positively that the cow 
or ox is suffering from tuberculosis. 

In some cases discharge from the nose or mouth on 
being stained by the Zeihl-Neilsen method will clearly 
show tubercle bacilli to be present. Again, discharges 
from the vagina and the liquid feces in tubercular 
diarrhoea are often swarming with bacilli, which can be 
demonstrated in this way. Care must be taken not to 
confound the tubercle bacillus and the Timothy grass 
bacillus, a somewhat similar organism which occurs in 
grasses and is thus found in feeding stuffs. Again, in 
tuberculosis of the udder the bacilli are frequently to be 
found in the milk. 

_ But it must be steadfastly borne in mind that the 
absence of the bacilli on microscopic examination of such 
discharges or milk is no proof that the animal is not 
suffering from tuberculosis ; on the other hand, if tubercle 
bacilli are found to be present it is absolute proof that 
the animal is suffering from tuberculosis. 

The bacilli are so minute that they can only be seen 
with a powerful lens—a 1/12 inch oil immersion is 
necessary. They are coloured red by the staining pro- 


cess, and will retain this colour in the presence ot bleach- | 


ing agents, such as dilute mineral acids, for this reason 
they are knownas “acid-fast” bacilli. 

In view of the present legislative procedure it will 
probably soon be the duty of many of us to take samples 
of and examine the milk of cows suspected of tuberen- 
lous udders or of yielding tuberculous milk. With re- 
gard to obtaining samples Sir John M‘Fadyean says :-- 
“The sample of milk must be drawn from the suspected 
quarter with precautions that will prevent the possi- 
bility of outside gerins accidentally contaminating the 
milk-—the bottle, which need only be a very smail one, 
say 3ii— must be clean and sterile, the end of the teat 
also should be washed and the first drawn milk rejected 
so that you get milk from the gland proper and not out 
of the teat canal. The milk is to be directed straight 
into the neck of the bottle, taking care that it touches 
nothing on its way, the bottle should be immediately 
corked. Having taken a sample it should as soon as 
convenient be centrifuged in a small centrifugal machine 
made for the purpose, and some of the sediment stained 
by the Zeibl-Neilsen method and examined with a micro- 
scope for the presence of the bacillus.” 

The inoculation or biological test for tubercle in milk 
consists in injecting some of the suspected milk into the 

les of live gninea pigs. If the milk is tuberculons 
the animal will be markedly diseased in about three 
weeks. This inoculation method cannot generally be 
made use of, for in addition to the loss of time occupied 
»y the experiment it can only legally be made by a 
licensed vivisectionist, 

I may here mention that it is now established that 
tuberculous milk may be given by cows which have no 
tuberele of the udder, but which are badly affected with 
the disease in other organs of their body, this is contrary 
to the view which has been held until recently. Also it 
1s possible that milk may be contaminated in the cow- 
Shed after leaving the cow by the discharges from the 
cow herself, or neighbouring diseased cows, accidentally 
getting into the milk pail 

Our sheet anchor in determining the existence or non- 
existence of tubercular disease is the tuberculin test. 
Per sonally, having tested cattle in nearly every county 
in England, and being, I believe, the first person to use 
juberculin for diagnostic purposes in this country, [ean 

onestly claim for it that if the test is carried out in a 


mistake. The chief error 1 have found is that it has 
failed to produce a re-action in obviously tuberculous 
animals, Again, it is deceptive to the uninitiated inso- 
much that it may cause an enormous reaction in an 
animal that has only very little tubercular disease, for 
this reason I would not advocate slaughter on the evi- 
dence of the test alone, for cattle will react when the 
lesions of the disease are so small that it is with the 
greatest difficulty they can be found on post-morten 
examination. This is most unsatisfactory to the owner 
of the slaughtered animal, for it is difficult for him or 
anyone else to recognise that so small a centre of disease 
should necessitate the slaughter of so large, and it may 
be, valuable animal. 

‘Two cases in my own experience occur to me. A stock 
ball showed a big re-action, a temperation of 106° F. ; 
he was slanghtered and a viligant search of the carcase 
only revealed a tuberculous bronchial gland the size of a 
small walnut. A cow with a marked temperature re- 
action also showed one mesenteric gland diseased, not 
so big as an ordinary hazel nut. 

An animal, then, will react to tuberculin, although 
the post-mortem evidence of disease may be very slight, 
and in exceptional cases even microscopical. Addi- 
tional means are required tu discover to what extent an 
affected animal is diseased ; this can only be done in 
many cases by the physical examination of a skilled 
veterinarian. 

The symptoms shown by affected cattle differ, of 
course, With the organs or tissues which are implicated ; 
it would be well perhaps to enumerate the symptoms of 
each seat of the disease and the method of recognising it. 

Cases of tuberculosis of the tongne have been record- 
ed, but this organ is very rarely affected, the appear- 
ances resemble actinomycosis. differentiate, a micro- 
scopic examination 1s necessary, (Stockman). 

When the larynx is affected there is salivation, pro- 
trusion of the nose, reluctance to swallow food or water, 
and often visible ulceration of the mucous membrane. 
Laryngeal tuberculosis in my experience does not exist 
without other organs being involved and the animal 
markedly ill ; such is not the case, however, when the 
disease only involves the parotidean, pharyngeal, and 
sub-maxillary lymphatic glands—a condition often de- 
scribed clinically as laryngitis. When these glands are 
primarily the seat of tuberculosis the anime] will often 
be quite anxious to feed, and will present a sleekness of 
the coat and softness of the hide almost indicative of 
health, but will show tumefaction of the threat and 
make a considerable noise in breathing, particularly 
when it is feeding. As the swelling in the throat in- 
creases the animal will protrnde its nose to facilitate re- 
spiration. It used to be taught that such glandular en- 
largement of the throat and tumefaction in the sub- 
maxillary space was nearly always due to actinomycosis ; 
this may be ccrrect as regards special districts of the 
country where actinomycosis is enzootic, but speaking 
generally, the condition is almost invariably tubercular. 
[t is importart here to notice that noisy throat breath- 
ing, sometimes oceurs in young pedigree cattle which 
have been forced since birth, and appears to be due to 
an excess of fat round the throat; such noisy breathing 
must always be regarded with very grave suspicion, 
particularly if the young animal is a member of a tainted 
herd. : 
in all tuberenlar affections of the throat the animal 
frequently conghs, but the cough is different. in sound, 
being much louder than the cough which is invariably 
associated with active tubercle of the lungs, particularly 
if the latter be associated with pleurisy when the cough is 
short, low and painful, and accompanied with grunting. 
The methods of diagnosing tuberenlosis of the chest 
are percussion and auscultation. Luckily in the cow the 
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flesh on the ribs renders auscultation much more satis- 
factory than in the case of the horse. 

At the time when contagious pleuro-pneumonia was 
always present in the Metropolitan suburbs the veteri- 
nary inspectors of the local authority had to differentiate 
during life between tuberculosis of the lungs and pleuro- 

neumonia. Owing to the successful efforts of Sir 

eorge Brown (whose memory we all respect) in stamp- 
ing out pleuro-pneumonia from these islands, we have 
not so difficult a task at present, but I am bound to say 
that from constantly having to listen to chest sounds we 
in those days rarely confused the two diseases, and to-day 
we all ought to lose no opportunity of increasing our 
familiarity with normal and abnormal respiratory 
sounds. 

Unfortunately we cannot, like medical practitioners, ask 
our patients to repeat the mystic formula “ ninety-nine,” 


or to take deep inspirations, or cough loudly or softly at. 


our pleasure, but even in the absence of such assistance we 
can recognise the condition of the lungs and pleura. I 
propose going into fuller details as to normal and abnor- 
mal chest sounds, but I fear such description would be 
rather long, and necessarily full of scientific terms which 
would be tedious to some members of my audience. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that owing to the posi- 
tion of the liver in cattle there is an absence of sound at 
the posterior part of the right side of the thorax, and 
care must be taken on the left side to recognise the 
absence of traumatic pericarditis. 

Emphysema of the lung causes a loud cough and quite 
a variety of chest sounds ; this condition is frequent in 
aged cows, being often complicated with tubercle. 

When tuberculosis only affects the brenchial or 
mediastinal glands without any primary lesion of other 
organs there appears to be no physical means of recog- 
nising its position during life ; the same applies to the 
mesenteric glands, except that in the latter we may be 
guided by an accompanying and otherwise unaccounta- 
ble emaciation. Again in cases of pyzemic abscesses in 
the lungs we are helped in differentiation by the position 
of the abnormal sounds and by the history of the case, 
but I know of no means except the tuberculin test 
which will enable us to differentiate during life between 
pyzemic abscess of the liver and tuberculosis of that 
organ. 

We all have experience ef cows with tubercular diar- 
rhoea arising from the infection of the intestines and 
mesenteric glands ; this diarrhoea is usually found in 
cases of general tuberculosis, being at first intermittent, 
becoming more severe, and ultimately causing death 
from exhaustion. I believe when the bowels become 
affected nothing can save the patient’s life. Some prac- 
titioners hold that the peculiar appearance of air bubbles 
on the surface of the fxces is characteristic of this 
disease. 

In tuberculosis of the uterus we get a caseous ulcera- 
tion of the mucous membrane accompanied by a sticky 
discharge upon and hanging from the vulva ; this dis- 
charge often contains large numbers of tubercle bacilli. 

Mr. Trotter, the veterinary inspector at the Glasgow 
Abattoir, has drawn attention to the occurrence of 
tubercle in the glans-penis and prepuce of bulls without 
the presence of this disease in other organs of their 
bodies ; this is good evidence that such bulls have be- 
come inoculated by serving cows suffering from tubercle 
of the uterus. 

The ability to recognise tubercle of the udder is just 
now of primary importance. We must remember that 
all cows in which it is found will show marked indica- 
tions of tubercle in other organs, that aged cows are 
most frequently affected, that such cows are usually 
emaciated, of a bad general appearance, and they very 
frequently have a cough. The disease of the udder itself 
is usually in one hind quarter, but frequently other 
quarters become subsequently affected. 


The progress of this disease in the udder is sub-acute 
and gradual, it does not cause a large swelling and loss of 
milk in 24 hours as is so frequently the case in ordinary 
garget or inflammations of the udder. In its early 
stages the quarter will be somewhat enlarged, and a 
hard diffused swelling may, upon manipulation, be found 
in the depth of the quarter, or two or three nodular en- 
largements may be felt more superficially in the affected 
quarter ; these swellings, whether deep-seated or super- 
ticial, gradually increase in size and density, so the quar- 
ter becomes enlarged and has a peculiar even hardened 
feel without any tendency to soften, “ point,” or form an 
abscess, and is throughout not very sensitive or painful 
on pressure. In thin cows the posterior aspect of the 
supra-mammary lymphatic glands may be felt justabove =~ 
the back of the udder, the one above the affected will be = 
biggest, an enlargement of these glands is almost charac- = 
teristic of tubercle. 

In the earlier stages of tubercular mastitis the secre- 
tion and appearance of the milk is unaltered, but as the 
disease advances the yield of milk diminishes, becomes 
watery, and contains flocculi of casein and albumen. 

We have already considered the microscopic examina- 
tion of milk for the tubercle bacillus, but I again wish 
to emphasise that not finding the bacilli in a sample 
of milk does not prove that the udder is etter Bree 
The quantities of bacilli expelled with the milk may 
vary from time to time, so further specimens should be 
examined and the udder well rubbed before taking a 
sample. Where from legal or other important motives 
it is very necessary to establish the condition of the 
udder, the inoculation of guinea-pigs may be had recourse 
to in otherwise uncertain cases. 


MEANS oF ERADICATING THE DISEASE, 


Bearing in mind that the swallowing or inhalation of 
the germs of this disease is the only method by which 
an animal contracts tuberculosis, it is obvious we must 
look upon the destruction of all animals which are dis- 
seminating the bacilli as the first and most important 
consideration. 

Cattle clinically affected which are disseminating the 
germs by coughing, by discharges from the breeding 
orifices, or by tubercular diarrhoea, are a certain source 
of infection to other animals. They should be isolated 
or got rid of with the same amount of dispatch as we 
should get rid of a glandered horse froma stud. Simi- 
larly we also should insist upon a thorough disinfection 
of the shed or building, all food which the diseased 
animal may have breathed upon, all her bedding and 
dung should be burnt, the mangers both inside and out, 
the wooden partitions, the walls and the floor should be 
limewhited with hot lime containing a pint of crude 
carbolic acid to each pailful of lime wash. In the case 
of iron or glazed mangers or partitions thorough wash- 
ing with boiling water and dousing with strong carbolic 
solution should be insisted upon. After this is done ex- 
pose tie building or stall as much as possible to the open 
air some days before it is again occupied. 

All animals which have been in contact, and_ this 
means all animals in the same shed, should be tested with 
tuberculin, and a private mark put on the horn or ear 
of all which react to the test. If possible the re-acting 
cattle should be removed to another building or field, 
there they must be most carefully watched for any indi- 
cation that they are developing “open” tubercular 
disease. By “open” tubercular disease is understood 
those phases of the disease where bacilli are being dis- 
charged from the body. 

It is advisable to re-test reacting cattle at intervals of 
three months, at each testing some which have previously 
reacted may pass the test. If such animals have a healthy 
appearance it will indicate that they have recover 
from the disease and may safely be restored to the herd, 
for undoubtedly large numbers do recover. 
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The cows which continue to react during three testings 
should be fed off as soon as possible, such as calve mean- 
while should not be allowed to lick their calves at birth 
or suckle them afterwards. If the reacting cows are at 
grass they should not be confined in a small paddock, as 
there would be risk of their contaminating the growing 
feed by their discharges. Also arunning stream is pre- 
ferable to a pond, and atall times and in all cowsheds a 
water pated in common use by all animals is to be 
avoided. All young stock on the farm should be tested 
when about nine months old, and all stock bulls should 
be tested twice yearly. 

This course, which I suggest would soon bring cattle 
tuberculosis under control, would entail very considera- 
ble expense. [s it fair that the owner should be called 
upon to bear the whole of it ? 

The eridication of this disease in cattle is necessary 
for the public good—should not that public be called 
upon to pay for it! I do not know that we as veteri- 
nary surgeons ought really to concern ourselves as to 
whether the owner is compensated for his loss, but as 
fellow men we must feel great sympathy for our neigh- 
bour or client who has his cow destroyed or his cattle 
or pig carcases confiscated, and I am sure we shall use 
what little influence we possess to ensure compensation 
being paid, as in pleuro-pneumonia, and as is done with 
far less reason in swine fever and glanders to-day. 

If all cattle with open tuberculosis are quickly de- 
stroyed and etticient disinfection carried out we shall 
within two years have an extraordinary diminution in 
the number of cattle which react to the test. Instead 
of 30 per cent. of the cows in a shed the percentage will 
weed « be about 3 percent. Then, and not until then, 
should we advoate—to use the words of the learned 
doctor I have already quoted—-that all reacting animals 
whatever be forthwith sterilised and destroyed ; and 
even then we cannot estimate as this learned doctor does 
“that this disease in all animals could be eliminated 
within a single year.” 

Tuberezlosis in cattle has existed for untold ages, we 
should be thankful if it is eliminated within the next 
generation. 

The specimens which I have here have been very 
kindly sent me by Mr. King the veterinary inspector of 
the Metropolitan Cattle Market. I had hoped he would 
be able to send me a cow’s ndder affected with tuber- 
cle, but unfortunately he had not one, not that they are 
very rare, for when I went to see him a fortnight or 
three weeks ago there were no less than three udders 
with marked tubercular disease on the table. He has, 
however, sent me some chronic mesenteric, and bronchial 
lymphatic glands ; a very fine specimen of tuberculosis 
of the liver, miliary tuberculosis of the Inngs, tubereu- 
lar broncho-pneumonia, miliary tuberculosis of the 
pleura, and the kidney of a cow consisting almost 
entirely of tubercular matter. 

I was much struck at the time of my visit with a car- 
case I saw hanging there of a very fine bullock. So far 
as | could see the meat was in splendid condition, and 
prime beef. It was the carcase of a bullock bought not 
many miles from here. The butcher gave £22 and all 
he had left for his £22 was the hide, for this very fine 
bullock was fonnd to have tubercle of the belly and 
chest, and under these conditions they are bound to 
contiseate it. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. Surpiey said it had given him the greatest 
pleasure to hear Mr. Villar’s paper on this subject, 
which was of great importance to them in that locality. 
Some time ago he was pleased to have an invitation from 
the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture to hear a discuss 
lon oa tuberculosis from the agricultural point of view, 
and it then struck him that it would be a good thing to 
have a discussion amongst themselves, and invite meni- 


bers of the Chamber of Agriculture and others interested 
to hear it in order that they might be better informed 
upon the subject. It seemed to him they must all be 
agreed that the elimination of tuberculosis was greatly 
to be wished. He did not think there was a man in 
England but would be glad to see this, but the ques- 
tien was, how was it to be done. He did not. propose 
to touch the scientific side of the subject at all, but 
they were told this disease had been in existence in 
England probably for two thousand years, and also that 
it was now a source of great danger to the people, and 
especially to children, and had to be got rid of. The 
all quite understood that. They had heard the difficul- 
ties of dealing with it and also how easily this disease 
was spread. It was their duty to suggest some scheme 
for its extirpation which can be equitably worked as 
between the producer and consumer. The question of 
tuberculous milk was becoming of more importance 
every day, and that of tuberculous meat was practically 
of as much importance. When they understood that 
the carcase of a bullock, bought in the belief that it was 
healthy was condemned, and the man who paid £22 for 
it, as the result only got the skin 1t showed what a serious 
matter it was. It was of course best condemned and 
destroyed for the benefit of the public. The education 
of dairymen and of the men who looked after the cows 
should be improved. Questions of fresh air, cleanliness, 
light, and sufficiency of air space had not perhaps in the 
past had the attention they deserved. Dealing with 
tuberculosis appealed to them very much. They went 
intoa shed and saw a beast which they were positive 
was suffering from open tnbercular disease. As veteri- 
nary surgeons they could advise their clients that such 
an animal was Their duty ceased there, 
and they had nothing further to do with it. The farmer 
could please himself whether he ki'led or sold his cow ; 
of course he did not bury her unless she was absolutely 
useless. She got carted from one farm to another until 
finally she died or had to be destroyed. The only way 
in which they could deal with the question was by mak- 
ing tuberculosis a notifiable disease. He was inclined 
to think there might be sume hesitation amongst agri- 
culturists in agreeing that tuberculosis should be a 
scheduled disease as one farmer told him he never drove 
out without meeting an inspector at every corner, but 
this was one of the ways in which they could bring about 
its eradication. If the disease was made notifiable it 
was quite understood that owners should receive ade- 
quate compensation. They wuld not get this from the 
Local Government Board. The Local Government 
Board said to a farmer you are supplying this milk which 
has tubercle bacilli in it and you are not to sell it. The 
farmer asked what am I to do with my cow. The Local 
Government Board replied that has nothing to do with 
us. But that cow must be dealt with. Were 30 per 
cent. of the cows to be buried because they were produc- 
ing tuberculous milk. The Local Government Board 
had a right to see to the purity of milk and that 
diseased milk was not sold. but the Board of Agricul- 
ture should see to it that agriculturists did not suffer 
under the new Acts framed for promoting public health. 
If agriculturists could see their way to making this 
disease notifiable it would be one step on the way to 
cleaning out our cowsheds and dairies, and as the thing 
proceeded better methods might be found for absolutely 
cleaning out cowsheds. 

Mr. ArnswortH WILSON said there were one or two 
points on which he was not in entire agreement with 
Mr. Villar, but it would be presumption on his part to 
attempt to contradict him when there was so much on 
which he was in agreement with him. Their chief aim 
was the production of tubercle-free milk : it was the aim 
alike of the up-to-date dairyman and the veterinary sur- 
Milk was a first-class culture medium for micro- 
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character multiplied most rapidly in dirty milk. The 
need for all round cleanliness was mcre and more recog- 
nised, but cleanliness per se would not avoid tubercu- 
lous milk. This subject had come very rapidly to the 
front, and as veterinary surgeons they would have very 
much more to do with it in future than they had in the 
Ee This infection was due to the presence of tubercle 
acilli, derived from two sources, tuberculosis of the 
udder and visibly diseased cows. Mr. Villar had said it 
may also be derived from a haalthy udder, but that had 
been a disputable point until lately, when Prof. Bang’s 
researches proved it, and before the British Congress in 
1901 he quoted cases, but he said they occur so rarely 
that they might almost be neglected. A cow that was 
visibly diseased might discharge tuberculous particles 
into her milk, or contaminate it by dry droppings from 
her qnarter. They had only to read the last report of 
the onl Commissiou to realise how Very real and 
present this danger is. Legislative control of the disease 
isa most intricate problem. We must not approach it 
from one point of view only. The tendency to-day is to 
approach it from the point of view of public health and 
to neglect altogether the interests of the agriculturists, 
and of the nation from an economic point of view. 

In considering any scheme of effective legislation 
three points must be borne in mind. First, human in- 
fection ; next, the interest of the agriculturist, in order 
to secure his co-operation; and then the national 
economy must also be considered. He quite agreed 
that they must not consider the interests of the consumer 
at the expense of the producer. No scheme of legisla- 
tion was any use which does not secure the willing co- 
operation of agriculturists, upon whom they depended 
entirely in stamping out this disease. It was their duty 
as veterinary surgeons to show the agricalturist how 
this might be done without much loss to himself, and 
also to help him to secure that assistance from the State 
to which he was entitled. By this assistance he did not 
mean any big scheme of compensation, and if they 
aimed at that it simply ineant that nothing would be 
done, because it would cost too much wioney. They 
might accomplish something in a small way by anproach- 
ing the problem by degrees. The one great drawback 
was the indifference of the public. He held in his hand 
a letter from a man whose name he was not at liberty 
to disclose, but who was very prominent in the milk 
trade in London. ‘ With regard to sterilised milk,” he 
writes, “there is practically no demand for it. Very 
few dairies go in forit. Ialways make a point of seeing 
that our herds are free from tuberculosis of the udder, 
which is the principal thing. I question whether you 
would get an increased price for guaranteed milk. Any- 
how you cannot sell two kinds.” Sir Edward Strachey 
when approached fourteen months ago by a deputation 
from the Royal Institute of Public Health which urged 
stricter regulations upon dairymen, replied that farmers 
depended now so very much upon dairying that he 
deprecated hampering them by any further restrictions 
at present. Sir Thomas Elliott, only three months ago, 
said that in his opinion the problem was a most intri- 
cate one, and that it shonld ” approached by degrees, 
while a beginning might be made by being more strict 
with tuberculosis of the udder. Sir Thomas also said 
he would abolish all the local Acts, and this was a point 
he would more particularly speak upon. 

Lately, as they knew, various cities and towns had ap- 
plied for and many had obtained powers giving them 
authority to take samples of milk at railway s‘ations, to 
follow them up to market, or back to the farm from which 
it was derived, to examine the cows on that milk, and to 
stop milk which contains the tubercle bacilli. In thus 
treating the p oblem entirely from the point of view of 
public health they might ask where does the peor farmer 
come? Where does the stamping-out of the disease 
come in? Where does the national economy come in, 


with the loss to the nation from the serious depreciation 
going on in its herds? It seemed to him they had got 
hold of the wrong end of the stick. As Mr. Shipley 
said, the simplest plan would be to schedule the 
disease. It sounds very nice, and one would like to 
schedule it, but it is a big thing, and he did not think 
it will be scheduled for several decades. It meant, of 
course, compulsory notification, and no one objected to 
that. It meant compulsory slaughter, and many people 
would object to that unless amply compensated for their 
animals, and ample compensation would actually 
develope it. The disease was so widespread, and so 
miny animals visibly diseased, that ample compensa- 
tion cannot be thought of. They had the experience 
before them of Belgium and Massachusetts where it was 
nothing short of disastrous. Only the State could deal 
with the disease. As healthy calves can be bred from 
tuberculous parents there was no reason why a man 
should not stamp out the disease in his herd by tuber- 
culin. He could stamp it out with certain loss, but 
with great future gain. It meant the expenditure of 
much time, tronble, expense, and determination. 

What was wanted was a scheme of voluntary and 
legislative control, such as is found in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. for the last ten years these countries 
have had such ascheme, and it has worked admirably. 
The cost to Denmark was £5000 or £6000 a year, and 
for this sum the State supplied tuberculin and the 
services of a veterinary surgeon free of charge, on one 
condition only-—that the farmer taking advantage of the 
offer makes a permanent separation from his herd of all 
those reacting from those that did not react ; which was 
only commonsense. Tuberculosis of the udder is noti- 
tiable, with compulsory slaughter, and compensation is 
payable to the extent of 25 per cent. if the carcase 
is passed for food, and 75 per cent. if not passed. 

Vhat is to hinder us from having a scheme like that, 
though as our cattle are more valuable it would cost us 
more than Denmark, but nothing like what it would cost 
us if the disease was scheduled. 

If the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order, at 
present administered by the Local Government Board, 
was ha: ded over to the Board of Agriculture, which has 
the confidence of agriculturists and the veterinary pro- 
fession ; and if the order was amended to include cows 
with the visible signs of disease, and allowed a small 
amount of compensation, then they might get to work 
and do some real good. At any rate, they said that now 
while the Order remains in the hands of the Local 
Government Board it is necessary, to ensure any real 
benefit from it, that there shorld be some small compen- 
sation for tuberculous udders. If the Order was con- 
fined to tuberculous udders it would be an inducement 
to notify, and would make the farmer willing to assist 
the authorities. That compensation need not be great. 
Some of the cows may be giving twelve to sixteen quarts 
of milk, and all they are worth is the number of quarts 
of milk they will give before they die. Such cows the 
farmer did not put to the bull, but usually milked them 
right out and knackered them. They could not sive 
all the cow was worth to its owner or obviously they 
would be putting a premium on all visibly diseased 
cows. 

Any scheme of compensation must include three 
things. First, that nothing must be done to prevent 4 
farmer taking steps to check the spread of the disease ; 
second, that pecuniary loss is the most powerful incen- 
tive to check the spread of the disease ; and third, that 
they must not drain the Treasury to too great an extent. 
Tf compensation was adopted, it might be 25 per cent. 
of the value if the carcase was passed and 75 per cent. 
if it was condemned. This would not cause hardship to 
anyone and would be a great public gain. 

He would also advocate the gradual stamping-out 


system, though he was afraid he was only repeating 
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Prof. Bang, but this system had been practised in Den- 
mark for a number of years and it was claimed to be as 
economical in working as it was successful in its results. 
He knew of instances where it had produced most 
gratifying results, from his little experience of it in this 
country. It does not mean wholesale slaughter, no 


wholesale testing with tuberculin, and no wh»lesale 
system of compensation, but keeping healthy animals 
healthy by preventing infection. ie other words, a calf 
was removed froma tuberculous mother immediately it 
was born and put on a sound cow on a sound farm, or 
put on scalded milk. All young stock was tested, leav- 
ing adults alone ; because in herds where the disease 
has been prevalent at least three-fourths of the adult 
dairy au reacted to tuberculin. When the young 
stock were tested those that did not react are kept apart 
from the rest and remain healthy. When this is donea 
herd can gradually be purged. On single farms it can 
be worked just as well as on large farms provided they 
put up a boarded or tarred felt partition in their sheds, 
and any fresh animal is tested before being put on 
one side or the other, and this answered very well. 

Some years ago he was asked to test a large herd and 
report upon it. He drew up a set of recommendations 
for this herd, and a certain number were put into effect 
with gratifying results. First he considered the spread 
of the disease, and he urged that this depended on put- 
ting susceptible young caftle into infected sheds and 
healthy heifers amongst diseased cows. They did not 
react before going in, but a few months after half or 
all of them would react. Then headvised that too many 
animals should not be kept in one shed—one old stager, 
giving perhaps a lot of milk, may infect half the shed. 
Insufficient light and air and want of condition were 
other factors in the spread of the disease, and he advo- 
cated the insertion of valvular windows opening in any 
direction, but made to exclude draughts, and separate 
water troughs. 

He was glad to hear it said that ingestion was the 
principal means of infection, because he used to be taught 
that inhalation was the most common mode. No doubt 
ingestion was an important source of infection. Separate 
water troughs were very necessary. It was easy to run 
a pipe the whole length of a building, with taps arran- 
ged so that water flowed in at the bottom of the troughs, 
the inflow being regulated so that each cow received 
water uncontaminated by another cow. 

For dealing with the disease he recommended (1) re- 
moval of visibly diseased cows from the sheds and the 
Slaughter of all with tuberculous udders. (2) Disinfec- 
tion four times yearly, a thorough brushing and scrap- 
ing to precede the lime wash and Izal. (3) Test only 
calves, heifers, and young bulls, and relegate reacting 
animals to the ordinary farms. (4) Keep healthy stock 
on tubercle free farms, to which no infected animal is 
admitted. (5) Send all calves to the sound farms after 
the first day, otherwise put them on healthy cows in 
clean premises. (6) Keep cows in good condition, espec- 
lally when forward in calf. In the winter months pro- 
tect them from bad weather, for if there is any tubercu- 
lar disease among them they are very apt to go rapidly 
off after calving. 

Ordinary mixed milk was pretty safe for calves when 
advanced cases were weeded out. The Royal Commis- 
sion of 1896 very strongly recommended that the Danish 
5 ee of supplying tuberculin and a State veterinarian 
should be adopted in this country, and also recommend- 
ed that leaflets like those on contagious abortion should 
be issued by the Board of Agriculture and distributed 
throughout the country, but he was sorry to say nothing 
h ndone. He wrote to the Board and found there 
was no intention of distributing such leaflets, but the 
time had come when they should be, and the whole 
country be educated up to the point of demanding son.e 


Mr. MAYALL said this was a liberty-loving country in 
which we had a tremendous amount of freedom. If it 
were othe: wise there would have been legislation on this 
question of tuberculosis longago. It had been said there 
wes no public opinion at the back of it, but that was de- 
bateable. There was a Bill tobe introduced shortly by 
the Local Government Board. Could anybody believe if 
there was no public opinion on the snbject that that Bill 
would be on the point of introduction in Parliament ? 
Scientific men, doctors, veterinary surgeons, and a great 
many of the public now believed there ought to be some 
legislation on this matter. Something had been said 
about abdominal tuberculosis but he found the thoracic 
cavity not to be affected, or at any rate but slightly 
affected when the abdominal cavity is visibly infected 
badly. There wasa method of diagnosing this by rectal 
examination, as the tuberculous nodules on the perineum 
could be touched from the rectum, and it was a method 
of diagnosis that was valuable. It had been said that 
with 30 te 40 per cent. of cows reacting to tuberculin 
immediately they are housed, it was a very big question 
whether there ought to be slanghter. One gentleman 
said that scheduling the disease meant compulsory noti- 
fication and compulsory slaughter. He did 1ot think 
it necessarily meant compulsory slanghter. It was said 
that in one herd three-fourths of the animals reacted, 
and the other fourth did not, and it was said the farmer 
could not provide premises for the three-fourths that 
reacted. Well, he had better leave the three-fourths 
where they were and shift the one-fourth, and that would 
end the difficult. The man who turned his cows out for 
eight or nine months in the year ought to be more 
leniently dealt with than the man who kept his cows 
constantly housed. It was rather a tal] order to makea 
man put up glazed tiles, and give his cows so much air 
space, and an impervious floor when they were only 
under cover for perhaps three months in the year. There 
is a disease of cows which may be taken for tuberculosis 
called Johne’s disease, for which they were indebted to 
Sir John M‘Fadyean. The symptoms were acute diar- 
rhea, which they often had in cows called wasters or 
piners. The education of the public is no doubt a great 
thing, but the education of cow attendants was also 
needed. Cleanliness could be obtained in the cowhouse, 
and it was not always obtained because the farmer did 
not himself superintend operations. When he did they 
found greater cleanliness than when he left it entirely 
tothe men. One of the things that might be easily 
introduced would be an impervious floor behind the 
cows and walls capable of being cleansed. A tarred wall 
would be cheapest and it could be swabbed and cleansed 
and would be quite effective. Similarly the floor be- 
hind should be equally easy to be cleansed to take away 
the faecal matter and urine, which would be quite 
enough to expect from farmers who only have their cows 
housed during three or four months of the year, 

Mr. Krpner, speaking as an agricultarist, said it was 
very satisfactory to see so many veterinary surgeons 
‘ juestion as they all were. He was the 


interested in this q ior ; 
means of getting Mr. Shipley to come to the Chamber 
of Agriculture to hear their discussion upon this subject, 


and he was very pleased it had resu!ted in that meeting. 
The means of dealing with tuberculosis were various, 
but they ought to deal with it unitedly, and act together 
for the common benetit. He did not believe it was wise 
to legislate in a panic, nor must the method adopted be 
too drastic. He was not an alarmist, and he was not 
afraid of his own shadow. A great deal might be done, 
and he did not wish to argue that things should be 
allowed to go or as they are. If anything could be 
done farmers wanted the way pointed out to them. He 
quite agreed with the last speaker as to plenty of light 
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animal. It could be no object to a farmer to bring 
diseased or filthy stock into the country, and it would 
deplete his own pocket. If a veterinary surgeon would 
tell him which was diseased he would put it on one side. 
When these cases came accidentally it was no use blam- 
ing the farmer, because he did not produce it. Tuber- 
culosis had been in existence for two thousand years, and 
he had known it all his life thoroughly. If anything 
was done ina drastic way they must work together, and 
compensation must be paid toa certain extent. Farmers 
must be dealt with in a reasonable way. Steps should 
be taken to enable farmers, with the help of the veteri- 
nary surgeon, to diagnose the disease, and it should be 
brought under the Board of Agriculture. Each case 
should be treated on its merits and dealt with on its 
merits ; then they would arrive at a common sense view 
of the matter. 

Mr. Smupson said they were fortunate in securing the 
presence of Mr. Villar because he was an authority on 
the subject, and also of Mr. Ainsworth Wilson whose 
address they read recently in connection with the meet- 
ing of the Central Veterinary Society. It was interesting 
to hear that the investigations by Mr. Stockman showed 
no less than 23 per cent. affected with tubercular disease 
of the udder. Not long ago it was generally believed 
that the udder was not infected to anything like this 
extent, and which Mr. Villar said had also come to the 
knowledge of Mr. King, who has had such great experi- 
ence of disease in hs Debendlites markets. Hitherto 
they had been under the impression that from three to 
five percent. wasthe maximum. Not long since his son 
examined the whole of the dairy cows within the 
Metropolitan area. There were something like 5000 and 
the examination was made with the object of ascertain- 
ing to what extent tubercular disease of the udder 
existed. It vas possible if any one was desirous of ascer- 
taining whether an udder was tuberculous, if he found 
on his visit that it was affected with ordinary mastitis 
he would postpone his final decision. In this case such 
an opportunity was not given, and the examination had 
to be made on a certain day of twenty cows here, forty 
there, or a hundred in another place, and a decision had 
to be arrived at on that particular day. If it was possi- 
ble to have extended the period of examination over five 
months instead of six weeks the opinion at which bis 
son arrived as to the extent to which tuberculous udders 
existed might have been different, but only tive out of 
5000 cows were returned as having tuberculous udders. 
Bacteriological examination disclosed that four were un- 
donbtedly affected, and one there was some consider- 
able doubtabout. It is quite possible that if it was not 
imperative for a herd to be examined upon a certain 
day and an opinion expressed, what appeared to be an 
ordinary case of mastitis would perhaps have proved to 
be one of complicated mastitis and tuberculosis. The 
fact that Mr. Stockman had discovered so large a pro- 
portion as 23 per cent. of tuberculous udders was 
alarming, not only to them as veterinary surgeons, but 
also to our legislators and to the public. Mr. Villar did 
not refer to the affection of the mediastinal and thoracic 
glands. Over and over again they met with cows in 
excellent condition which they would never suspect were 
subjects of tuberculosis, but were subject to choking, 
and after treating them they were finally killed, when 
tuberculosis to an enormous extent was found in the 
thoracic and mediastinal glands, this condition being 
the sole cause of the choking. Although Mr. Mayall 
referred to Johne’s disease being mistaken for tubercu- 
losis, he did not think they were likely to confuse the 
two. He did not pose as one able to speak positively 
as to whether an animal was suffering from Johne’s 
disease or tuberculosis of the intestines, but so great an 
authority as Sir John M‘Fadyean does not believe diar- 
rhoea in tuberculous animals is so frequent as was gener- 


ally supposed. As to the more practical part of the 
subject—the question of compensation, sufficient had 
been said to convince all of them that they would not 
care either to be President of the Board of Agriculture 
or chief adviser of that Board. When they considered 
what was done in the case of human diseases, smal]-pox, 
scarlet-fever, and such diseases, it was true they did not 
slaughter such cases and give the parents compensation 
(laughter), but they took particular care to see that 
these were notifiable diseases, that at any rate there 
should be a cordon round the infected dwelling, that 
every expense in connection with the nursing of that 
child should be defrayed by the local authority, and not 
only that, but after the medical officer has declared the 
child to be free from infection the local authority will 
strip the walls, cleanse the floors, re-paper the rooms, 
and do all that sort of thing; he quite thought all this 
the equivalent of compensation. If this disease of tuber- 
culosis could command the interest of all agriculturists 
as it appeared to do in this important county, proper 
representations should be made—not to the Local 
Government Board, he was not in favour of encouraging 
too much that Department, because representations 
to the Local Government Board generally end by 
reference to the medical ofticers. He claimed that the 
veterinary profession knew enough about tuberculosis 
and its dangers to have the subject referred to them. 
Therefore veterinary surgeons and agriculturists should 
approach the Board of Agriculture, and the President 
of that Department he felt sure would at once consult 
the chief adviser of the veterinary department as to what 
oourse he ought to adopt. Their chief at the Board of 
Agriculture was a man they knew to be desirous of act- 
ing first for the best interests of the country, and 
secondly for the best interests of the veterinary pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Lirt.e said they were all glad to hear Mr. Villar 
and also their agricultural friends’ views. They would 
allagree that tuberculin was a great factor in the reduc- 
tion of tuberculosis, but he had not heard anyone say 
that very great care was necessary in using it, and that 
it should only be used by a qualified practitioner and 
then he should exercise great care and judgment before 
giving an opinion. He had read that some Dutch prac- 
titioners employed tracheotomy as one of their methods 
of diagnosing tuberculosis. They inserted a wire with a 
small tampon of cotton wool attached into the bronchi, 
took a smear from the mucousattached to the wool and 
examined it microscopically This was a certain mode of 
diagnosis, and might be used when there was some 
doubt as to the reaction of tuberculin. He had read 
that tuberculosis was extremely rare in Chinese cattle, 
and it would be interesting to learn whether cases of 
tabes mesenterica were fewer in Chinese children than 
in English. Perhaps Chinese children were not fed on 
cow’s milk, which was an evil only brought about by 
civilisation. 

Mr. Litter exhibited a case of tuberculosis of the pia 
mater taken from a heifer, and a piece of lung from a 
horse infected with the same disease. 

Mr. MuTIMER said he appreciated very much their 
kind invitation to be present, as he had learned a great 
deal, and he thanked the members of the profession for 
the sympathy they had shown with agriculturists and 
dairy farmers, which they very much appreciated. .\sa 
milk producer in Norfolk for 25 years he would welcome 
anything that could be fairly done to stamp out this 
disease. It would be to their benefit, and he would wel- 
come any restrictions that could be put upon them to 
produce cleaner and purer milk for the public. It would 
not only benefit the public but also the dairy farmer, 4 
it would give the public contidence in the milk and cause 
extra consumption of what is no doubt a necessary 
article of food in this country. He did not quite agree 
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with what was said about the way in which in-calf cows 
should be housed. He did not believe in it. He had 
found it to be the greatest benefit to his cows to lie out- 
side. His in-calf cows lay outside all the year round, in 
all weathers, and calved outside. He seldom saw vue 
calve and he seldom had any losses. This had been his 

lan for a great many years. He ca!lved down about a 
Round cows a year, and in five years he had not had a 
single case of milk fever, which he attributed to calving 
his cows in the open air. It was their natural condition 
to be in the open air and the more they were out the 
healthier they were. Cows being kept in houses with 
small air space may perhaps tend to more of this tuber- 
culosis. 

Mr. WILSON said he stated cows should be kept in good 
condition when near calving in the winter months, and 
should be protected from cold and East winds. It was 
not the practice to house cows forward in calf, and he did 
not believe in it. 

Mr. F. Low said he fully recognised the extent to 
which tuberculous milk and meat may affect the health 
of the human subject. It was only right in the present 
day that steps should be taken to eradicate this disease 
from our herds. If such a thing can be brought about 
it would be greatly to the interest of agriculturists and 
dairy farmers. Before long he felt sure steps would be 
taken, and he hoped they would be uniform. At present 
certain regulations carried out by some local authorities 
were very unsatisfactory to the producer of milk, for the 
simple reason that he » Be not quite know where he is. 
A case occurred a little time since with a client of bis 
who kept 80 cows and sent his milk to London. He 
recently hada letter to the effect that his milk had been 
condemned by the Medical Officer of Health in London, 
and that he was not to send any more. That was rather 
a serious matter, to have this milk suddenly thrown on 
his hands. He wired to him to go and test his cows. He 
did not go prepared to test them but went to see him, 
and sehinel out what he would have to face supposing 
the cows were tested, and that he might have to run the 
risk of tinding 30 to 35 per cent. of reactions. What was 
he going to do with the cows that reacted, he asked 
bim, was he going to kill them and telegraph to London 
that his milk was quite pure and his herd free. The 
owner did not quite see that, and the result was that he 
made a general examination of the cows and sent up a 
report to the effect that with the exception of a few 
which he found suffering from a species of udder trouble, 
he found them in good health. The result was that after 
an interview with the Medical Officer of Health in Lon- 
don the milk was sent up again, but a rather curious 
thing occurred. During the time he was not allowed to 
send his milk to London he was allowed to send it to 
another town, so that there was no objection to his 
poisoning the people there though he must not poison 
those in London. That was rather an unsatisfactory 
condition of things. The only way out of the difficulty 
was for the disease to be scheduled and the law to be 
uniform, so that what applied to one place applied to all. 
He had a very strong opinion that tuberculosis could be 
exterminated. He did not suggest for a moment that 
supposing all cows were tested and 25 or 35 per cent. 
reacted, that thes should be there and then destroyed. 

hat could not possibly be done, but it might be done 
gradually, Diseased animals could be separated from 
healthy ones, and in the course of a few years the disease 
might be eliminated. 

_He could bring one case forward in support of that 
view. Forsome years he had tested adairy ot 20 Jersey 
cows. When he commenced to do so he found reactions, 
at first three or four, or perhaps more, and the next year 
there were only about two, but in the last two years that 
he had tested these cows there had not been one react. 

Those that reacted each time were sold or got rid of, and 
it went to prove that if a man took the trouble to test 


his cows and to separate them, disposing of those that 
were diseased he could get a healthy dairy, and a dairy 
free from tubercular disease. 

If a similar law ruled all over England it might be 
effected all over the country, to the benefit of the human 
subject, but when that comes about it will be necessary 
to safeguard farmers against a return of it. If tuber 
cular disease is conveyed from the cow through the milk 
to the human subject, is it not just as reasonable to sup- 
pose it may be conveyed from sewage and excrement 
from the towns placed on farms from which cows or 
stock may take it. They knew how town sewage was 
distributed over the land on which roots and grass grew, 
and this produce was consumed by cows. It may be 
that this sewage is toa certain extent contaminated with 
the bacilli of tuberculosis. At all events there are two 
sides to the question, and if one thing is considered and 
dealt with the other should be also. 

He moved “That this meeting is of opinion that clini- 
cal tuberculosis should be scheduled as a contagious 
disease under the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, and 
that compensation should be paid in cases of slanghter.” 

Mr. J. Bex seconded. 

Mr. T. Case said that in his opinion the present gen- 
eration had gone “ bacteria-mad.” In the parish where 
he was born consumption was years ago very prevalent 
between the ages of 14 and 25. Then there was very 
little consumption of milk or beef. Now, when ten 
times the quantity of milk and beet were consumed there 
was very little tuberculosis in that parish. If milk and 
beef were the great sources of consumption in human 
beings they would all have been dead long ago. 
(Laughter). <A friend of his on the London Stock Ex 
change fell into consumption, and it was said could not 
live. He came home, and was put on four — of milk 
a day, with the open air treatment, and he reeoverea 
and was still at work, taking daily four pints of London 
milk ; that was enough to kill him, but instead cured 
him. (Laughter). At the same time he recognised that 
nothing took up contagion more quickly than milk. 
Yet in London it was kept in open churns, and all the 
germs of the neighbourhond could infect it. Milk kept 
too long, and sour milk were more responsible for infant 
mortality than country milk as it came from the cow, 
and the foul tubes of feeding bottles were almost deadly 
to infants. It was a good thing to keep the cows in the 
open air, but unless they were kept sufficiently warm in 
the winter the milk supply would soon be reduced, and 
all the arable farmer had to live upon during the winter 
was milk production. The resolution was then carried. 

Mr. Low proposed a vote of thanks to the gentlemen 
interested in agriculture for their presence and the 
interest they had manifested in the subject. ; 

Mr. VILLAR begged to be allowed to second this vote 
of thanks to the agriculturists who had been kind 
enough to favour the Society by their presence. He had 
listened to the views they had so ably brought forward 
with great interest, and so far as Mr, Case was concerned 
with considerable amusement. Whether milk was 
rightly or wrongly blamed, there could be no doubt 
legislation was bound to come, no matter what agricul- 
turists and veterinary surgeons say. Mr. Kidner said 
he deprecated panic legislation, and that was what they 
all wanted to avoid. That was one of the reasons why 
he came down to put it to them as agriculturists that 
there was danger of this panic legislation, and to ask 
them to act. Mr. Kidner said they must act together, 
and that was what veterinary surgeons desired. They 
recognised the difficulties under which dairy farmers and 
agriculturists ar» suffering, and if they could help them 
wanted to do it. A good deal bad been said about put- 
ting this disease under the Diseases of Animals Acts, One 
of the advantages of that--supposing it does not go under 
the Local Government Board—is that an Order can be 
brought out at once by the Board of Agriculture dealing 
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with Tuberculosis in a precisely similar way that they 
dealt with anthrax, but there is no compensation for 
anthrax. For glanders they brought out an Order with- 
out any Act of Parliament. They said we will compel it 
to be done, and it is done with compensation. The 
Board of Agriculture can do the same with tuberculosis. 
They have made a study of animal disease. Suppose 
the matter is left in the hands of the medical officers 
and sanitary inspectors, they have no experience to go 
back upon. If some interest is not taken in the subject 
what Mr. Kidner deprecated would happen, and there 
would be panic legislation. That was the real danger. 
[The resolution was carried]. 

Mr. Krpner said that as an agriculturist he would 
like to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Villar for his 
interesting paper, so full of instruction, and of all that 
concerned agriculturists. He also appreciated very 
much their courtesy and kindness in inviting him to be 
present. He had learned a good deal, and whether he 
would profit by it remained to be proved. They must 
all recognise that this matter cannot be left where it is. 
They could not stand still, and as the world is moving 
must move with it. If there is anything that can be 
done to stamp out tuberculosis agriculturists will be 

leased to combine with veterinary surgeons to do it. If 
it was dealt with asthe resolution asked a very material 
improvement might be made to the benefit of the whole 
community. 

Mr. W. Makins seconded this vote of thanks, 
which was carried, and the agricultural visitors 
then left. ; 

BusINEss. 


The PRESIDENT moved the adoption of the accounts 
which Mr. 8. Smith seconded, and this was carried. 
Mr. J. G. Ropertson, of Stalham, was proposed by 
Mr. W. Shipley as a member of the Society. Mr. Smith 
seconded, and this was agreed to. 
Mr. WILFRED Waters, of Blofield, was nominated 
for election by Mr. Shipley, seconded by Mr. Holl. 
’ Mr. Jack, of King’s Lynn, was nominated by Mr. 
Pollock, seconded by Mr. T. E. Auger. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President.—Mr. F. Low proposed that Mr. W. M. 
ReEeEmAN, of Bury St. Edmunds, be President for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Mayall seconded, and this was 
carried unanimously amid applause. 

Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. J. HAMMOND, J SIMPSON, 
and F. Low were elected. 

Committee.—Mr. F. Low proposed that the following 
gentlemen form the Committee.—Messrs. T. E. AuGEr, 
J. K. Goocn, R. Howarp, B. O. Taytor, W. 
Suiptey, W. E. Howes, 8. Smirn, and H. P. Stanp- 
LEY. This was seconded by Mr. J. Simpson, and 
carrried. 

Auditors.—Mr. Standley proposed the re-election of 
Messrs. J. PoLtock and P. TURNER as auditors. Mr. 
Reeman seconded, and this was carried. 

Hon. Sec. and Treas.—-Mr. Standley having decided 
to retire from the position of Hon. Sec. and Treasnrer, 
which he has held for several years, Mr. J. G. Ropert- 
SON was appointed his successor, on the proposal of Mr. 
Simpson, seconded by Mr. A. 8. Auger. Mr. Standley 
kindly promised to continue in office for six months to 
induct Mr. Robertson into his duties. 

Mr. W. SHipLey proposed that a donation of three 

ineas be voted to the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 

und, two guineas to the Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution, and one guinea to the Royal Institute of 
Public Health. 
. Mr. REEMAN seconded, and this was carried. 

For the Council election Mr. SranDLEY proposed that 
the Society combine with the Associations with which 


course support Mr.Simpson. Mr. H. Buckingham 
seconded, and this was carried. 

Mr. C. C. NESLING wrote suggesting the raising of the 
annual subscription from 10/6 to 21/- “in order to be 
able to subscribe to Benevolent Societies and other 
deserving institutions.” Mr. Nesling added “I think 
we ought to look to the finances of our own Society 
before supporting others, and we certainly ought to be 
in a position to support others.” 

Mr. SuHipcey said they might ask Mr. Nesling to raise 
the question of increasing the subscription at the next 
meeting he attended, when he might get a warm recep- 
tion. 

A letter was read from Mrs. G. Hunting acknowledg- 
ing the Society’s sympathy on the death of her husband. 

On the proposal of Mr. W. Shipley it was resolved to 
hold the summer meeting at Bury St. Edmunds, Mr. 
H. P. Standley seconded. 

Mr. Low said it was the first occasion on which he 
had been present since they honoured him by election 
as their President. He was sorry be had not been able 
to carry out his duties with more satisfaction to himself 
and to them. Circumstances had previously prevented 
him attending, but he thanked them for the honour 
they had done him. 

Mr. Simpson proposed a vote of thanks to the officers 
for their services during the past year, a year which 
would be memorable in their annals. No one would 
forget, and certainly no member of the Naticnal Veterin- 
ary Association would forget the efforts of the officers of 
the Eastern Counties for their entertainment on the 
holding of their annual meeting at Yarmouth. A great 
deal of work fell upon their Secretary for some months 
prior to the memorable occasion, and also upon the 
members of the Committee, but every one appreciated 
the success attained. Especially in their mind, too, was 
the great help and service Mr. Shipley had always 
rendered. 

Mr. A.S8. AUGER, seconding, reminded Mr. Low that 
one year the Society had a President whom they never 
saw at all, but they liked him so well that he was 
elected for a second year and then he came. They liked 
him so well that they wanted him a third year, but he 
himself liked somebody else then to take the office. 
Mr. Low’s name at the head of their list of officers 
had given the Society such an impetus that they had 
had a swinging year of it, and two ef the most memor- 
able meetings in their history. They had had a good 
President and a capital Secretary, and he hoped tlie 
Society would continne to increase in strength and 
usefulness. 

Mr. Low said in acknowledgement that the members 
had accepted his excuses in the kindest possible way. 
Everything in a great measure had depended upon their 
good friend Mr. Shipley, and he was to be congratulated 
on the success of last year’s meetings. 


LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting was held at the Grand 
Hotel, Manchester, on Feb. 21. The President, E. H. 
Stent, Esq., of Manchester, in the chair, and the attend- 
ance included Messrs. Faulkner, W. A. Taylor, Wolsten- 
holme, Eaton-Jones, Packman, Brittlebank, Fletcher, 
Carter, F. G. Edwards, Sumner, Share-Jones, Laith- 
pes Woods, Garnett, A. Lawson, Wright, (. H 
e. 

Amongst the visitors were Prof. Delépine, Prof. Share 
Jones, Dr. Niven, Dr. Dearden, Capt. Ridler, Mr. J. 
McKinna, and Mr. Clarkson. 

Apologies for absence were received from Sir Rupert 
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On the proposal of Mr. Faulkner, seconded by Mr: 
Packman, the minutes of the last annual meeting were 
taken as read. 

The minutes of the Council were approved after 
being read, proposed by Mr. Faulkner, seconded by 
Mr. Carter. 

Mr. FAULKNER wished to eg as arising out of 
the Council minutes, that a balance sheet showing the 
monies received in the recent anthrax case be published 
in the veterinary papers.—Mr. Packman seconded and it 
was carried, 

Mr. G. H. Locke read a circular letter from the Royal 
Institute of Public Health stating that the Annual Con- 
gress will be held at Buxton from Saturday July 18th 
to the 24th July, and inviting delegates. 

Mr. Eaton-JONES proposed that the President and 
Secretary be sent. Mr. Taylor seconded, and after 
being supported by Mr. Faulkner, the proposal was 
adopted. 

A letter of resignation from Mr. Arnold Porritt, of 
Preston, was read. Expressions of regret were made 
by Mr. Faulkner and Mr. Taylor in proposing and 
seconding that the resignation be accepted. 

Mr. W. K. Jonnson, of Maachester, was nominated 
for membership of the Association by Mr. G. H. 
Locke. 

Mr. Woops submitted to the Society a foot of an 
adult ox which had been sent to him by a firm of tripe 
dressers. [t was possessed of three well-marked phalan- 
ges and six sesamoid bones. 

The PrestpENT (Mr. Stent) exhibited a live fox- 
terrier bitch suffering from cerebro-spinal meningitis 
but on the way to recovery. He proposes to give a 
full account of the illness at the next meeting. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
E. H. Srent, M.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen,—Although I have been a member of this 
Association for fourteen years and had visions of some 
day occupying this honourable position, it was only in 
the distant future I expected my ambitions to be 
realised, therefore I greatly appreciate the honour you 
so unexpectedly conferred upon me by electing me your 
President for the ensuing year. I assure you [I shall 
leave no stone unturned to further the interests of the 
Society, and with your help and support will do my best 
to make the quarterly meetings a success. 

T look back on my membership with considerable 
pleasure, and am sure I have never attended a meeting 
without adding to my store of knowledge ; I can hardly 
convey the confidence derived, during my early years in 
practice, from hearing the experiences of practical men, 
their successes and failures, the latter being, perhaps, 
of as much value as the former. 

It is the duty of every veterinary surgeon who has 
avy heart in his profession to belong to these Societies 
and do his share in the advancement of the profession, 
Which is, or ought to be, our great aim. 

_ In the past the veterinary surgeon has hidden his 
light too much under a bushel, therefore it is not to be 
wondered at that a great amount of ignorance exists 
amongst the general public in relation to veterinary 
matters and appointments, many of which are held by 
men totally unfitted for their posts, and a menace to 
public health. The post-graduate course, which may 
now be taken out at various colleges, has given those 
who. seek such appointments every opportunity to 
Specialise in milk and meat inspection, and to fit them 
for any department in public work. 

he recent returns give over 5,000 fewer deaths from 
tubercle last year than the year previous, a result in 
which veterinary inspection has without doubt had a 
considerable share, by tracing infected milk to its source 


and condemning those animals unfit for milking pur- 
poses. This disease, common to human beings and 
many domesticated animals, it is only by combination 
of the sister professions that any serious attack against 
this disease can be made. There are many difticulties in 
the way against tuberculosis becoming a scheduled 
disease in live stock, but if compulsory notification be- 
comes law for human beings something of a similar 
nature will necessarily follow foranimals. The notifica- 
tion in public places and conveyances against spitting 
must have ft some good effect, but to my mind the 
common habit of putting money in the mouth is equally 
undesirable, it being a means of direct contagion. 

To come more to our own province, in the prevention 
of the spread of this disease. We frequently find cats 
suffering from it, these animals have the run of the back 
yards and ashp'ts, are caressed by young children, and 
as they are seldom or never washed may often be the 
meaus of infection, not only of cand but other 
infectious disease. In my opinion a small tax upon 
them is desirable, as they would then be more valued 
and receive more attention from their owners, 

The new Glanders Order has given this country, and 
London in particular, an excellent chance of stamping 
out this dread disease. 

In relation to the politics of our profession the princi- 
pal item before us is the new Act which the Royal Col- 
lege is presenting to Parliament. The provisions of this 
Act have been so thoroughly discussed and commented 
upon, that it is unnecessary for me to more than express 
the hope that greater power will be given the College 
to lessen the evils of quackery, and to prevent the indis- 
criminate prefix of “ veterinary” to their nostrums, which 
is used, without doubt, only asa means of misleading 
the public. If good is done in this direction, grants 
given to our Colleges for research, payment of a Parlia- 
mentary Representative to watch our interests, the pro- 
posed annual fee will indeed be a good investment. 

To the suggestion of a museum and library in London 
out of the fees derived from registration, personally I 
am opposed, as it would benefit but a small minority of 
the profession, and there are many directions in which 
such money would do more general good, 

Not being a Member of Council, or one that has taken 
any active part in professional politics, I have only been 
able to plaee before you my own views and opinions on 
the various matters of present day interest 

I again thank you for the confidence you have placed 
in me, and hope you will all do your best to attend the 
quarterly meetings, as the opinions there exchanged on 
the various subjects by those of practical experience are 
of great value to the members, and far preferable in my 
opinion to the ink slinging methods often adopted 
through the journals. 

Mr. A. Lawson proposed a vote of thanks for the 
address, and wished the President success. — 

Mr. TAYLOR expressed pleasure in seconding the vote. 
He was proud to think the Society had got in the chair 
a gentleman who had done so much for the snecess of 


their meetings. 
Mr. Sten’ appreciated their kind remarks. 


THe 
The first toast on the list, that of “The King,’ 


given most heartily. ; 

The PRESIDENT then had the honour of proposing the 
toast “The Queen, their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and the others Members of the 


Roval Family.” 

This toast was also loyally responded to. ; 
Mr. A. Lawson proposed “ The Imperial Forces. 
Commencing with the Navy he said it was difficult in 
Manchester for anyone to form an opinion, for although 
we had a ship canal we had not seen the Navy in it, 
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(Cries of dissent, to which Mr. Lawson retorted that at 
least he had not seen the Fleet in the canal). Taking 
the assurances given by Admiral Fisher and Lord 
Charles Beresford the Navy appeared to be in a satis- 
factory condition. 

He knew a little more about the Army for he had 
been in connection with it all his life. He went on 
humourously to refer to the time when he was a volun- 
teer in the Manchester Light Horse, and to a review in 
Heaton Park, when the total muster was thirteen, and, 
as he slily remarked, it was a “wet day.” The charge 
made that day would live in his memory forever. He 
believed the Army at the present day was getting very 
. During the past seven or eight years he had 

ad the opportunity of speaking to many officers, and it 
appeared that the Army was really being called upon te 
do more than was possible. He gave them the toast 
coupled with the names of Captain Ridler and Lieut. 
Edwards. 

Captain RrpueEr, in response, thanked the Society for 
their kind invitation, and for the manner in which the 
toast had been responded to. As to the Navy, he be- 
lieved that if its strength was kept up we had nothing 
to fear from outside. The Army had undoubtedly been 
re-organised for the better. ‘The officers and men take 
their profession more earnestly than they did. He 
pointed ont that the Territorial Forces Act would come 
into force after March 31st. He was voicing the opinion 
of people well fitted to judge when he said the volunteers 
were proficient in infantry, but outside of that they 
were helpless. They had a certain amount of artillery 
and mounted forces, but not complete. He went on to 
describe the arrangements under the new Act.  Allud- 
ing to the relations of the Army and the Army Veterin- 
ary Service, he referred to the improved state of things 
and to the fact that the private soldier was now better 
able to look after his horse than formerly. He referred 
to the value and demand for ’bus horses, and stated that 
Shire horses were little use for war purposes. He did 
not know where the horses were to come from for the 
next big campaign, and the difficulty has been added to 
by the formation of the Territorial Forces. 

Lieut. Epwarps said there was no doubt that most 
work was got out of the cab-horse and cheap horse. The 
farm horse does not work the same, and also brings 
disease into thecamp. According to General Sinith’s re- 
port, the new territorial Army Veterinary Corps will mean 
that probably one out of every eleven veterinary sur- 
geons will be taken up and placed on his reserve forces 
or placed on the volunteer list. 

Mr. SuMNER rose, feeling his insufficiency, to ask those 

resent to drink the toast of “ The Medical Profession.” 
He regretted his unpreparedness, but would give in to 
no man in his appreciation for the medical profession. 
Not to us simply as fellow men, but to us particularly 
as veterinary surgeons. He knew that some of his pro- 
fessional brethren looked askance at the medical man 
who happened to be medical officer of health of their 
locality. They look upon him as a man who has cap- 
tured a post which, by some reasoning, belonged to them. 
Be that as it may, those feelings had not been generated 
in his mind, and there had been no occasion for such 
feelings in his experience at Liverpooland Bootle. As a 
veterinary surgeon he looked upon the great possibilities 
of the medical profession as being so enormous that one 
felt the veterinary surgeon was restricted, and so they 
had been in the past few years. He thought the time 
was now coming when both professions would work hand 
in hand for the alleviation of the sufferings of the higher 
animal. Whilst the opportunities of the veterinary sur- 
geon were restricted, they must recognise the particular 
phases that the medical profession fulfil with honour and 
distinction. They might be looked upon in two lights, 
as the clinical medical man and as the public health 


when the medical officer of health would find in the vet- 
erinary officer not only an agreeable companion, but a 
man whose offices he stands absolutely in need of, and 
that in the future the association will be closer and closer, 
and that where there is now an inclination to look §with 
suspicion, that will be worn away, and in the times 
which are coming—and coming rapidly—the lot of the 
veterinary surgeon with the medical man will be such 
as is desired. 

Dr. Niver felt it to be a great honour to be called 
upon torespond to this toast. He thanked Mr. Sumner 
sincerely for the cordiality of his observations and felt 
himself that there could not be any difference of feeling 
between medical men and members of the veterinary 
profession. They were both working together with the 
same purposes, and the members of the veterinary pro- 
fession would advance, and get their due positions as 
their services become more valuable. Their services 
have been becoming more valuable in recent years. 
Splendid work has been done, and he had only need 
to mention such men as the late Prof. Nocard, of 
France, Bang in Denmark, and M’Fadyean in this 
country. He could not see that these men had in any 
way failed to reach the due goal of their ambitions. ~ 

He did not think the veterinary surgeon need mind 
the capture of a few positions in the public health ser- 
vice by medical officers of health, nor the positions at- 
tained in other fields by medical men. He took it that 
the medical profession being a more lucrative one had 
attracted on the whole a larger number of conspicuous 
tigures than had the veterinary profession, but there 
were a large number of very distinguished men in the 
veterinary profession who had attained their due reward 
for their services both in praétical and scientific pur- 
sults. 

All sensible medical officers of health must feel that 
they must rely more and more upon their veterinary 
colleagues, and personally he had on many recent occa- 
sions felt the great value of having the opportunity of 
conferring upon matters of public import with his col- 
league. Mr. Brittlebank. He need not say there are 
urgent problems speedily coming up, notably in the new 
veterinary public health service which is bound to come 
with the legislation on milk now in contemplation. He 
thought both the medical officer of health and_ the 
veterinary surgeon should take an intense and practical 
interest in this legislation forthcoming. There would 
no doubt be a great variety of opinion as to the best 
course that that legislation can take. They should 
put forward as their aim the complete eradication of 
tuberculosis. No half-hearted measures, such as the 
inspection of dairy herds and weeding out of certain 
classes ‘of animals and picking out certain diseases in the 
udder will meet the situation. It will not produce a 
sufficient advantage to the country to make it sufticiently 
worth while, and he did not feel that confidence which 
some members of the medical and veterinary professions 
had of arriving by these partial measures at the goal 
aimed at. 

It did not seem to him at all an impossible operation 
to call for a complete reconstruction of the buildings in 
which dairy herds were kept. He believed it to be the 
first and necessary step to get proper accommodation 
As a rough estimate this might cost about eighteen 
millions. No doubt the Jandlerds would recoup them- 
selves for the expense entailed by increased rentals. 
Perhaps the country would give them cheaper money 
so as to make the operation as easy as possible. 

As regards the farmer he thonght in the first in- 
stance it would be necessary to establish a veterinary 
service throughout the country, so that in a graduilly 
progressive manner all herds might have infected animals 
weeded out and replaced by animals guaranteed free from 
tuberculosis. That would probably take ten years and 


medical man. He felt that the time was approaching 
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country should pay to the farmers. He would regard 
“wasters” and those with plainly tuberculous udders as 
animals that ought not to be compensated for, but in 
other cases compensation should be paid to the farmer. 
That operation might cost the sum already indicated. 
The country would be well repaid for the outlay. If we 
got tuberculosis eradicated from the herds not only 
should we save a large sum in the diminution of tuber- 
culosis in our population, but we should immensely 
increase the dairy industry of the country. He believed 
the country would be well repaid for the expenditure 
even upon the two items mentioned. It was probable 
that the increased saving of stock would quite defray 
or more than defray the increased rentals due to the 
expenditure incurred on the buildings. There would, of 
course, be an additional item in the expense of the new 
veterinary service, but the remuneration for that would 
lie in the increased health of the community. 

On these grounds they ought to follow the course 
marked out by Prof. Delépine in his paper on the sub- 
ject, and go in for the total extirpation of tuberculosis. 
in doing so he did think it would be necessary that 
there should be an intimate and close relationship be- 
tween the public health medical service and th2 public 
health veterinary service. He did not see how they 
were going to follow the results of these operations and 
to equate the influence upon the health of man and upon 
the change in stock unless they were going to have a 
close relationship of the two services. Perhaps it was 
well not to shirk any part of it, and to say that prob- 
ably the administrative head should be the County 
Medical of Health, but he did not see that that would 
matter, because the members of the veterinary public 
service would receive their due reward irrespective of 
that position. 

There are other matters in which the veterinary pro- 
fession will probably come more and more into touch 
with the medical profession. There are new diseases 
invading us that we know little about, and it seemed to 
him the time is coming when a closer study of cases of 
— among our domestic animals would have tu be 
made, 

It was quite probable that in the diseases that afflict 
these animals may be found the solution of some of 
those mysterious illnesses which crop up here and there 
in an apparently arbitrary manner which are infectious, 
but in which the process of infection is not traced. 
Recent investigations of plague show that its occurrence 
and spread in man is prokably due to its previous dis- 
Semination in rats and its transmission from those 
animals to man. It also seemed likely that similar dis- 
coveries might be made in other directions, and a closer 
association in this kind of investigation will be needed 
between the medical profession and the veterinary pro- 
fession. He thanked them heartily for the toast. 

r. DEARDEN also responded. His experience was 
not so extensive as regards the relationship of the two 
professions, Probably during the last twelve months he 

ad had more experience of cattle than ever before, as he 
had recently had placed under his supervision the 
Foreign Animals Wharf at the Ship Canal Docks. It 
seemed probable that Manchester would become an 
important centre of the imported cattle trade. He had 
been struck with the widespread nature of the disease of 
tuberculosis, and there was plenty of work awaiting the 

veterinary profession to stamp it out. 

Prof. DELépIne remarked, in proposing the toast of 

he Veterinary Profession,” that although they and 
the medical profession had different fields of labour yet 
each was doing its own work with zeal and ability, and 
could thus have a freat regard for each other. He would 
confine his remarks under three points, the past, the pre- 
Sent, and the future. 

In the past there was sufficient evidence of extremely 


fine work done by the veterinary profession, which, 
though a younger profession than the medical, had yet 
been able on many occasions to join in the advance of 
knowledge of the causes of some important diseases. 
When the statement was first made that tuberculosis 
was an infectious disease from individual to individual 
and from animal to animal, there were many people who 
were incredulous, and objected to the notion, but there 
were veterinary surgeons who went rather further than 
the originators of those views, and they showed that it 
was communicable—a view now held by the medical 
profession and by some medical men in a extreme 
fashion, 

At the present tine we had already the fruits of this 
past work. The veterinary profession had attained a 
good position by hard and steady work, ably represented 
by a man like Sir John M‘Fadyean. 

In the future their work was bound to increase in 
importance and magnitude. ‘There is a question of 
possiole antagonism between the medical and the veteri- 
vary profession which seemed to have excited the minds 
of some, but he thought if the matter was looked at 
calmly 1t was easy to see that there is no possibility of 
antagonism provided each does its own work, There is 
a departwent which has to deal with the health of 
human beings, and human beings are studied particu- 
larly by medical men. It is only natural that whatever 
is done with regard to the health of man should be done 
practically under the control of the Department of the 
Local Government, which have to deal with human 
diseases. On the other hand it would be absurd to ap- 
point a medical officer of health to control diseases 
which have absolutely nothing to do with human 
disease, 

He had advocated for ten or twelve years that the 
whole country should be divided into administrative 
areas, just as it is in medical matters, and in these areas 
it would be necessary to have a veterinary service which 
would have to deal with the questions specially con- 
nected with public health and agriculture. If such a 
service is established it would have to deal with animals 
from two points of view. From the point of view of the 
farmer, and with diseases of animals—-diseases which 
are communicable to man. He could not see any source 
of anxiety at the present time with regard to the future. 
On the contrary, the veterinary profession has to gain 
very considerably by what is going to be done and by 
the special reinforcement of old measures. Tuberculosis 
would require their attention, and there were other 
diseases which affect the country from a financial point 
of view. He had great pleasure in proposing the toast 
of “The Veterinary Profession.” 

Mr. McKiyna, in response, paid tributes to the bene- 
fits the profession has derived from Prof. Delépine, The 
veterinary profession owed much to the medical pro- 
fession, and in their early days depended very much 
upon them: The gulf, he now ventured to say, was not 
very great between the two professions. ‘The veterinary 
profession has been making itself proficient, and their 
colleges can and do turn out men who are ready to do 
the work which coming legislation will give, both in re- 
gard to meat and milk. 

In reference to Dr. Dearden’s remarks, he only hoped 
that the doctor would ask for the assistance of a veteri- 
nary officer, These were appointments they wanted to 
see in their own sphere, He expressed the hope that 
more assistance would be given to their teaching schools 
and colleges. 

Mr. Garnett also returned thanks 
which the toast ad been proposed. 10 
profession was passing through more or less of a erisis— 
a crisis in many directions, not the least of which is that 
in its closest proximity tc the medical profession. He 
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in its various aspects, but there were one or two aspects 
that he had hoped Mr. McKinna would have dilated upon, 
and ‘' in some measure, have relieved him (Mr. Gar- 
nett). 

There were times in the lives of men, and societies, 
and professions, when it was necessary tospeak ont. He 
had never yet seen that any good could come of trying to 
gloss over anything which might on some future occa- 
sion cause a greater evil than it causes at the present 
time. In the first place he wished to speak a few words 
abont the political crisis that the veterinary profession 
was passing through. The Council of the Royal College 
was a body elected by the whole of the profession, by 
the Fellows and Members, and had, he thought, the con- 
fidence of the great bulk of the profession at its back. 
Be that as it may, that Council are determined, if possi- 
ble, to further strengthen and increase the utility and 
power of the profession by means of an annual registra- 
tion fee of one guinea. Power is gained by many means, 
but as an adjunct to all other means he maintained that 
money is not the least possible good to aid on those 
other demands which they not only have held but those 
which they hoped to have in the days to come. Money 
is power, whether looked at scientifically or individually. 
The man of money is the man to command and, to have 
power the profession must act together to make the 
central authority as rich and powerful as it could be 
without doing ill to any man. As they knew, the great 
majority of the profession are content to tax themselves 
for the benefit of the whole. It is, however, he main- 
tained, an impossibility to make a voluntary Annual 
Registration Fee. That was an absurdity that no one 
who had studied the question from any point of view 
could uphold. Although it is said 90 per cent. are willing 
to pay a guinea a year without compulsion, he still 
‘ thonght when it came to be worked ont in practice, re- 
membering the frailty of human nature, they mnst have 
some force behind so that the good quality might be 
equally and adequately spread over the whole. 

The Council have tried every means in their power to 
seek out some means less irksome to make this a com- 

ulsory measure at all, and they have chosen that of 
eaving off the Register the name of the member who 
does not pay his guinea, and placing him in exactly the 
same position as the man who does not send his correct 
address to the Registrar. The penalties would be the 
same, and members would be restored to the Register in 
precisely the same way as is now done. 

The Council have tried to carry out the wishes of the 
profession, and are willing to consider any scheme sub- 
mitted to it. He said there was yet ample time for 
amendments to the new Bill now being considered by 
the Privy Council. 

He expressed astonishment at a remark made by a 
medical man present having confessed to being in charge 
of the Foreign Animals Wharf. He was astounded. 

Mr. TaYtor remarked, in proposing the toast of “The 
President,” that they were celebrating the forty-sixth 
anniversary of the Lancashire V.M.A., and for 38 years 
he had been a member. He felt that he must mention 
a few of the presidents who occupied the chair during 
those years. As for instance, J. Lawson, Thos. Greaves, 
his own respected father, Mr. Howell, of Rochdale, T. 
Taylor, of Manchester, J. Gibson, the late Mr. Woods, 
of Wigan, S. Buckley of Blackburn, A. Gibson of 
Manchester, the late Mr. W. Dacre, Mr. Whitley, and 
many others. They might feel indulgent with the 
speaker if he expressed pardonable pride in the state- 
ment of a curious coincidence—that two ofthis former 
pupils occupied the office of President of Veterinary 
Associations. One in the person of Mr. Stent, this 
year’s President of Lancashire V.M.A., and the other, 


toga President of the Transvaal V.M.A. in South 
rica. 

All present must feel that the interests of their own 
Society for the forthcoming twelve months were in safe 
hands. Mr. Stent had been a member for about sixteen 
years, and had on many occasions introduced matter for 
discussion, and endeavoured to promote the best 
interests of the profession. He appealed to the mem- 
bers of the Society to give that support to the President 
which was due to him in conducting the affairs of the 
Society. 

The PRESIDENT returned sincere thanks for the manner 
in which the toast had been received. His endeavours 
would be to further the interests of the profession and 
of their own Association. 

Mr. WoLSTENHOLME proposed the toast of “The 
Visitors,” which was responded to by Mr. Clarkson. 

Mr. FAULKNER proposed, and Mr. Campbell seconded, 
the toast of “The Ladies.” 

The entertainment was provided by Messrs. E. H. 
Lingard, F. Daly, and A. J. Holt. 


ANTHRAX Case APPEAL FuND.—BALANCE SHEET. 


Dear Sir,—I herewith submit balance sheet for the 
benefit of those professional brethren who so kindly 
assisted Mr. Norbury in his recent trouble, and shall be 
greatly obliged if you can find space to publish same.— 
Tam, yours faithfully, 

G. H. Locke, Hon. Sec. & Treas. 

Grosvenor Street, Manchester, 

March 2nd, 1908. 


Dr. £s. d. 
Amount of subscriptions received 57 3 0 
Bank interest 3 3 
Balance (paid by Mr. Norbury) 710 2 

64 14 4 

Cr. d. 
Cost of case 63 15, 10 
Bank charges 8 0 
Hon. Sec.’s postages and expenses 10 6 

64 14 4 
PARLIAMENTARY. 


In the House of Commons, March 5 


RABIES. 


Mr. Lone (Dublin, S.) asked the hon. member for 
South Somerset, as representing the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, whether he could give the House 
any information as to the reported outbreak of rabies 
in Northamptonshire ; and what steps have been taken 
to ascertain whether the case was confirmed. 

Mr. J. A. Pease (Essex, Saffron Walden), who replied, 
said: Two dogs were destroyed at Northampton—oné 
on the 21st, and the other on the 24th ult.—which had 
attacked human beings in circumstances clearly indica- 
tive of rabies. On post mortem examination, appeal 
ances were found which confirmed the suspicion. The 
Board thought it desirable at once to issue an order pre- 
hibiting the movement of dogs out of the Borough ° 
Northampton and an area within a radius of about five 
miles. The order also provides for the muzzling of dogs 
in public places and for the keeping of all dogs under 
control within the scheduled district (Hear, hear). 
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Lonpon County Councit (GENERAL Powers ) BILL. 


This Bill was read the second time. 

Mr. CourTHOPE (Sussex, Rye) moved ;— “That it be 
an instruction to the Committee to strike out from the 
Bill all clauses dealing with the milk supply other than 
the model milk clauses.” He said he was acting on be- 
half of the Central Chainber of Agriculture, who had the 
support of the County Councils’ Association, and of Lord 
Northcote’s Committee which was appointed to inquire 
into the question of tuberculosis in cattle. This proposal 
was also supported by the whole agricultural com. 
munity, and by hon. members on both sides of the House 
who had signed a memorial on the subject. In regard 
to the milk supply, it was admitted that they must have 
general and uniform legislation. He was not concerned 
to defend the model milk clauses. In 1899, when the 
question of tuberculosis of the udder attracted a good 
deal of attention, the model milk clauses were hurriedly 
framed by the Local Government Board and the Board 
of Agriculture, and it would be admitted that they were 
incomplete. But at the present time they formed the only 
attempt that had been made to obtain uniformity. They 
had been inserted in 100 local Acts, including those of all 
the London boroughs ; and last year they were inserted 
ina slightly modified form in the London County Coun- 
cil (General Powers) Bill. Some boroughs had other 
clauses dealing with the milk supply. All the clauses, 
whether model clauses or not, gave power of inspection 
outside the local authority’s area of jurisdiction, and that 
power had caused great inconvenience to the agricultural 
community. At first it was thought that the purity of 
the milk supply could be secured by enforcing sanitary 
conditions in the cowsheds and dairies. But the powers 
under the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order of 
1899 had not been found to be sufficient. This Bill sought 
to place on the dairy farmer the whole responsibility for 
the state of the milk on its arrival at the place to which 
it was consigned. It would be said on behalf of the 
County Council that the impurity took the form of cow- 
dung, and for that the agriculturists were responsible. 
But tobacco pipes, tobacco, and tea !eaves were also 
found in the milk. The milk churns were often left open 
at the London termini, where the milk became polluted, 
and where there was a good deal of thieving of the milk 
and consequent adulteration. Agriculturists reasonably 
objected to being burdened with the responsibility for 
these things (Hear, hear). The railway companies had 
refused to — any responsibility. The agricultural 
community had no wish to avoid inspection. On the 
contrary, they would accept any sound proposals for 
ensuring the purity of the milk supplied to the consumer 
(Hear, hear). The regulation must be of a uniform 
nature. The agricultural community did not desire in 
any way to shirk their responsibility, or to hinder any 
Steps to secure a pure supply of milk. On the other 
hand, they asked that they should not have liability for 
pollution in transit after the milk had left their hands, or 
else steps should be taken to render the use of sealed 
vessels obligatory. The dairyman was already re- 
sponsible to the local authority in his area, and if this 
pe were passed he would be made responsible to the 

ondon County Council. He admitted that the position 
of London, into which 50 or 60 million gallons of milk 
were brought every year, was unique; bunt that only 
Strengthened the case of the agriculturist, because this 
— that the County Conncil would be given a power 
ot Interference outside their area which would affect 
prea —— a very large area of country. The President 
eer thi ocal Government Board had promised legislation 
me Is subject this year, and there was, therefore, all the 

ML reason for resisting piecemeal legislation now. 

r. Hicks BEacn, In seconding, said dairy farmers 
© unanimously of opinion that legislation should be 


introduced this year on this subject which would affect 
the country as a whole. 

Mr. Burns (Battersea) said the House had before it 
three Bills dealing with this subject. The Bill of the 
Widnes Corporation proposed the establishmeat of a 
sterilised milk depét and also contained tuberculosis 
clauses. The Blackburn Corporation Bill contained two 
clauses which went beyond the model clauses, and dealt 
with tuberculosis in what the Government considercd 
an exceptional manner. The London County Council a 
year or two ago got the model clauses in one of their 
Bills, and were now in the Bill under discussion coming 
to Parliament, very properly he thought, for additional 
powers to enable not the borongh councils, but tl.e 
London County Council itself to discharge its duties in 
a more effective and drastic way than was now possible. 
As these three Bills dealt more or less with the same 
subject in a somewhat similar way, it was only right that 
he should express the views of the Government upon 
them. The Government took noexception to the mem 
ber for Rye’s instruction. They did not, however, iden- 
tify themselves with all the objects and motives which 
might have influenced the hon. men ber and the interests 
on whose behalf he acted. If the hon. member sought 
uniformity of law and regulation and wished the penal- 
ties to be co-ordinated so as to make the punishment fit 
the crime, he thought that was a very desirable object, 
and the Government believed it could be better attained 
by a general Bill and general regulation than by spas 
modic and local efforts. The time had come when we 
onght to havea larger, better, and cleaner milk supply, 
especially in the interest of thechildren in ourlargetowns, 
He accordingly intended to bring in a general Bill this 
Session dealing with the milk supply of the country. The 
question had become a national one. He believed that 
the public could be protected vithout handicapping the 
farmer or harassing the dairyman, and that the interests 
of the progressive farmer and the clean and enterprising 
dairyman should lead them to co-operate in ensuring .or 
their trade cleanly and scientific conditions, The Bill 
which he proposed to bring in would seek to secure 
cleanliness, purity, and reliability in the milk supply 
and to remove the evils of overlapping jurisdiction, and 
would deal with the question of compensation in 
certain cases, with the conditions of valuation, the 
price to be paid, and a number of other matters. He be- 
lieved there was an increasing recognition of the value of 
milk as an article of diet both for young and old, but 
he feared that the speech of the hon. member who had 
just sat down was rather of a character to make people 
say vith Eccles in Caste,“ Milk, milk, I’d rather have 
a drop of cool refreshing gin!” Perhaps the hon. mem- 
ber would substitute stout for gin. (Langhter.) He was 
convinced that the children of the poorer classes would 
not be as strong and vigorous as they ought to be unless 
milk entered more frequently into their diet. The 
Government wonld take into consideration the need of 
London for exceptional treatinent, on account of its ex- 
ceptional character and size. The wilk supply of Lon- 
don could not be satisfactorily controlled unless the 
central body had greater control than it now had not 
only over milk, but over a number of other things. He 
assured the members for Blackburn and Widnes, and 
the members who represented the London County Coun- 
vil, that nearly all that each of them sought would be em- 
bodied in the Government Bill along with other matters. 

Mr. Seppon (Lancashire, 8.W., Newton) was disap- 
pointed at the decision of the President of the Local 
Government Board, and appealed to him to make an 
»xception for Widnes. 
Harmoop-BaNner (Liverpool, Everton) joined 
in that appeal. He was afraid that the right hon. 
gentleman had squared the agricultural interests to the 
prejudice of the interests of localities. 


Mr. Burns: You will not say so when you see the Bill, 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
Foot- Glanders | Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases cep! Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-| Out- | Slaugh. 
mals. |breaks} mals. joreaks| mals. Doge. ‘Other breaks} breaks.| terec 
@t.BRITAIN. Week ended Mar.7] 19 19] .. 20 67] 34] 35 | 167 
1997... | 21) 35 24 26 84 
~vrresponding week in {30 | 22 37 17; ‘31 9 12 68 
‘ otal for 10 weeks, 1908 244 343 | 3 | il2 164 = 564 512 286 1218 
1907 .. | 194 | 242 194 443 308} 349 1546 
Corresponding period in {1906 ..][198 276 216 386 209 182 828 
1905 .. | 202297 231 8426 468 112s 418 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, March 10, 1908. 
IRELAND. Week ended Feb 29] .. 
1907 | 9 1 2 
Corresponding Week in 1906 ..] .. we 4 1 1 7 2 6 
1905 ..] .. | | 6] 1 
Total for 9 weeks, 1908 2 | 2 | 190 | 29 651 
Corresponding period in 1906 .. 21 2 | 2 5 | oe 107 7 158 
1905 .. | 6 | 12 152 19 187 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, March 5, 1908. 7 


Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposec to Infecti n 


Personal. 


tion gaining him many friends. <A native of Yarmouth, 


Mr. J.8. J. M‘Cau1, who has lately held the post of he came to Worcester upwards of twelve years ago and 


lecturer at the Agricultural College, Ghizeh, Cairo, 
has been appointed superintendent of the Scientific 
and Agricultural Department in Nyassaland. Mr. 
M‘Call has made a special study of the principles of 
Egyptian Agricultural practice, and possesses, in addi- 
tion, an expert knowledge of the cultivation of cotton, 
which is now the leading —— of the colony. His 
services in the rapidly developing colony of Nyassaland 
will, therefore, be especially useful. He isason of Princi- 
pal M‘Call, of the Glasgow Veterinary College. 


Dunntnc—Bay.is.— At St. Mary’s Church, Johannes- 
burgh, on the 12th ult., the Rev. T. Darragh officiating, 
Frank Dunning, M.R.C.V.S., to Ethel Gladys, youngest 
— of E. Baylis, Esq., of Johannesburgh and 

ndon. 


At an adjourned quarterly meeting of the Louth 
County Council, held in the Court House, Dundalk, 
the Secretary said he had received two applications 
for the position of veterinary inspector for Dundalk dis- 
trict—-from Mr. J. T. Clinton, Roden Place, Dundalk 
and Mr. R. H. Johnson, Square, Dundalk. There voted 
for Mr. Clinton, 20; and for Mr. Johnson, 6. Mr. 
Clinton was declared elected.—The Dundalk Democrat. 


OBITUARY. 


R. W. J. Batis, M.R.C.V.S., Upper Butts, Worcester. 
Graduated, Lond: May, 1895. 


Death occurred on Sunday night, March 8th, after six 
weeks illness. Mr. Balls was a member of the firm of 
Franklin and Balls, and was well-known and _ highly 
esteemed in the city, and for many miles around 
Worcester, where his profession of veterinary surgeon 
took him among all classes, his genial and kindly disposi- 


'took over the late Mr. Harry Perrin’s practice in the 
Butts, entering into partnership with Mr. Franklin in 
1900. He was the inspector for the markets under the 
Corporation. Mr. Balls, who was only 35 years of age, 
was a Freemason, Vice-President of the Worcester Bow!- 
ing Club, and a member of the City Club, the Cross, 
beinga very popular member of the order, and of both 
institutions, The funeral took place at Great Yarmouth 
on March 12. 


THE PROPOSED BILL. 
Sir, 

Mr. Dollar in his discursive observations upon my article 
complains that ‘“althoughI have pointed out half a dozen 
specific points in the proposed Bill which would inflict 
grievous injustice on members ofthe R.C.V.S. he addresses 
himself to none of them.’’ This shows a curious misu!- 
derstanding of my article, which was not written with any 
direct desire to controvert Mr. Dollar. I was merely 
endeavouring to show why I thought the Bill was a good 
one. 

Mr. Dollar, however, directs his criticism to my article. 
and it is remarkable that he has not taken the trouble t0 
contravert any of my points. He states four assumption‘ 
and asks ten questions; he might almost as logically have 
asked 100. I did not think it necessary to defend the Coun- 
cil by entering into any discussion of their duties, what they 
psid for rent, or law, and why they conducted their exams 
tions as they do. It seems a pity to widen the issues whe? 
we are all trying to arrive at an agreement. 

Mr. Dollar’s assumptions are :— 

I. ‘ That the pine is a body of men who know what they “#"! 


and not wanting in common sense or knowledge.” 
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I quite agree; but we don’t all think alike, an1 a little 
compromise is one sign of common sense. 

Il. ‘That the 1,102 members who have expressed themselves inimi- 
cal to the Bill represent the majority of the profession.” 

This is rather an audacious assumption considering the 
figures Mr. Dollar obtained 1,102 replies in favour of his 
views, but there were on the Register 3,434 names. The 
replies to the circular of the Council recorded 1,234 in 
favour of the proposed legislation. Where is the majority ? 

Ill. “That these persons believe that the Bill would do very great 
harm and injustice.” 

Yes! but their belief may be based upon insufficient 
knowledge, or warped by wrong suggestions. 

IV. “That ifthose Members of Council who retire at the ensuing 
election will have the courage clearly to define their attitude towards 
the Bill, the result will prove interesting—and surprising.” 

This is what Mr. Dollar calls an ‘‘ elementary truth.”’ 
I take it as a challenge, and hope the retiring members will 
accept it. Mr. Dollar is not retiring. He can do so if he 
likes, and if he possesses the courage of his convictions he 
can do a service to his profession. If Mr. Dollar retires 
with the others and offers himself for re-election, the elec- 
tion will really show the opinion of the majority of its 
members. Mr. Dollar will remember an occasion on which 
he promised to resign—but his courage failed him. 

As to Mr. Dollar’s ten questions, they are only contro- 
versial opinions expressed in an interrogative form—mostly 
having only remote relation to the Bill. There is one ques- 
tion which really is of importance, as upon it has been 
founded a great deal of the opposition. 

“Question 9.—Why a Member who has overlooked paying his fee 
and been struck off the rolls, but afterwards tenders it, should be de- 
prived of the right to demand restoration ? " 

If it is true that a practitioner who temporarily forgets 
to pay his fee is ‘‘ deprived of the right to demand restora- 
tion,’’ Iam with Mr. Dollar, and shall object to the Bill 
with all the words of secular reprobation that he has applied 
to it. But is this the truth ? 

Supposing the Register is annually published in February 
and a man has allowed January to pass without once think- 
ing that he belongs a corporate body that demands a 
guinea, he will probably find his name omitted from the list. 
This would be annoying, but what other disadvantage does 
he suffer? Mr. Dollar would have us believe that he must 
not call himself a veterinary surgeon, that he cannot collect 
debts in a Court, and that he may be fined £20 if he con- 
tinues to practice. 

This is quite a misunderstanding, as Mr. Garnett pointed 
out last week in his reply to Mr. McIntosh. Section 3, sub- 
sction 3 expressly provides for such cases. It runs—‘ The 
omission of any name from such Register shall be prima 
facie evidence of the non-payment of the fee, subject to the 
production of the Registrar's receipt.’’ 

I underline these words because they indicate that any 
man who can produce the receipt is safe from all the 
penalties of default. 

The Register cannot be postponed or recalled to oblige 
every forgetful practitioner who has been at least once ap- 
plied to for his fee. But the absent-minded individual is 
protected from any hardship and treated in “an equitable 
and humane way without the use of the bludgeon.'’ Really 
I still think the Bill is a good one.—Yours, etc., 


FARMERS AND THE VETERINARY SURGEONS 
ACT. 


Sir, 

In this week's Record I notice a Jetter emanating from 
someone under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Lucifer.’’ I must tell 
you that Iam a quack myself, and if you will give mea 
little of your very valuable space I should like to make a 
few remarks on this letter. I read Farmer Fairplay’s 
letter, and I can see nothing whatever disparaging to the 
veterinary profession in it. Certainly he never suggested 
that it has not helped to eradicate various animal scourges. 
He merely suggested that the unqualified man was the 
— of the qualified one (less the letters) in treating the 
‘seases of animals, and I myself contend the argument is 


correct; for instance, take the following cases that have 
occurred in my practice during the last year or so. 

Case 1.—Roan van horse, lame off front, seen by a 
M.R.C.V.S. who diagnosed the case as muscular atrophy of 
the shoulder, ordered to be destroyed. Owner not being 
satisfied came to me (recommended) and on examining I 
found that lameness was caused by a small side bone in 
process of formation. Treated, and the animal is working as 
sound now as the day it was broken in. 

Case 2.—Grey cart horse, open hock joint near hind, 
treated by M.R.C.V.S. and ordered to be destroyed as in- 
curable. Owner came to me and asked me to go and see it 
(six miles away). I saw this horse, treated it, and after 15 
days it went to work, and is working to-day as well as ever 
it did. 

Case 3.—Roan mare, five years old, one of a match pair, 
ran away and fell, lame on rising. Sent for M.R.C.V.8. who 
diagnosed fractured pelvis, practically hopeless, and had 
better be destroyed. As this was a very valuable animal the 
owner demurred, and I was sent for the sameday. I could 
only agree as to the fracture being in existence, and gave a 
gvarded prognosis. With treatment the animal recovered 
and is still a good working animal. 

Case 4.—Horse down in the street, M.R.C.V.S. sent for. 
I arrived first for the owner, diagnosed fractured pelvis ; 
soon after M.R.C.V.S. arrived, diagnosed paralysis of the 
muscles of the hind quarter, owner wired me this news and, 
wishing to see it through for my own reputation, I went 
to Harrison and Barber's and had the pelvis boned out, 
and lo! it was broken, much to the qualified man’s dis- 
comfiture. 

Case 5.—Bay horse, purchased for a gentleman by an 
M.R.C.V.S., three weeks after lame both legs in front, 
The M.R.C.V.S. treated for three weeks asa case of laminitis. 
As no improvement took place I was called in and it was 
merely periostitis. Fortnight’s treatment, and has been no 
trouble since. 

I will not weary your readers with any further repetition 
of many other cases I have had, and which certainly do not 
reflect much credit on the veterinary profession. At the 
same time, I myself have made mistakes and am not 
ashamed to own it. I must inform ‘ Lucifer’’ that my 
ignorant clients are composed of gentlemen whose names 
appear in “ Debrett's Peerage,’’ solicitors, army officers, 
city merchants, jobmasters, manufacturers, and many 
others; all these iynorant people are still employing, and 
are quite satisfied with their quack parasite. a 

I should certainly advise “ Lucifer’’ before writing again 
on this subject, to leave off indulging in too many good 
cigars and take a siedlitz power instead : he certainly wants 


it.—Yours faithfully, 
PRACTICAL. 


Sir 

Having read the letter of Mr. Dollar, F.R.C.V.S., also 
the one written by “ Lucifer,’’ in the current number of The 
Veterinary Record. May I, as an unregistered practitioner 
(through no neglect on my part), be allowed to offer a few 
remarks upon same, which I believe would be read by all 
fair-minded legally qualified practitioners with approval. 

In my judgment, having carefully pondered over the 
many, very many, issues that would inevitably take place if 
this Bill were to become law, in anything like its present 
form it would redound to the utmost discredit, and hence to 
the detriment of your honourable profession itself, and 1 
fully believe if Mr. Dollar’s advice were acted upon, viz., to 
withdraw the Bill, he would merit the gratitude of all, and, 
later on, those of the promoters of this most unreasonable 
Bill. 
I ask you, Mr. Editor, what percentage of legally quali- 
tied veterinary surgeors practising at the present time there 
are who practice castration and spaying of animals at all, 
and what percentage, if they desired to do so, are practic- 
ally capable. Having been carefully taught to manipulate 
the generative organs of animals humanely and scientifically 
and with reasonable precision, your answer must be, Few 


indeed. 


I have tried to assist to bring about the insisting of all 
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practitioners, whether legally qualified or lay, having to pass 
examinations in the practical as well as the theoretical part 
of their profession, before an examiner, or a Board of Ex- 
aminers of practical men, who would not spare their own 
sons but who would, in the true interest of all concerned, 
insist upon the undoubted capabilities of all who came 
before their inspection. 

Now, re Lucifer’s letter, I, too, seem to hear that voice re- 
echoing down through the ages, viz., ‘‘ Blessed are the merci- 
ful,’’ and that we are, or ought to be, the true friends and 
protectors of the lower creation, and by simultaneous action 
one of the most humane and nationally beneficial ideal 
could be speedily attained. 

Now I quote my own case. My father, a country builder, 
paid a premium of £100 for me to be taught castration and 
spaying under an accredited expert, over 30 years since. 
I was duly articled at a solicitor’s office. I served my pre- 
ceptor three years and was handed my indenturesere I was 
18 years of age. I have since (I hope merited) a most ex- 
tensive practice ; have operated on behalf of the most highly 
respected and eminent veterinary surgeons, and am often 
called upon to do so now. In 1881 I was advised by the 
late Mr. John Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., of the M.R.C. of Derby 
and other duly qualified gentlemen, to apply to become 
registered, which I had never anticipated doing, never hav- 
ing attempted to assume the distinction of a V.S. I made 
a declaration before a J.P., sent references and one or two 
testimonials, and could have sent many, but was told by 
the J.P. that being so thoroughly well known, it was quite 
unnecessary. Result, my cheque of 6 gns. was returned 
with a communication from Mr. A. W. Hill that having only 
called myself a castrator it had been decided that I was not 
entitled to become registered as an existing practitioner. If 
this Bill becomes law, shall I have perforce to cease prac- 
tising? Surely not, as I have had sent to me as pupils, 11 in 
number, two of whom had already obtained their diplomas 
and were M.R.C.V.S. 

Hoping you will insert this, which I trust will be con- 
sidered a fair and moderate comment upon the whole situa- 
tion, and assist in the beneficial solution of this mixed 
problem.—Yours faithfully, 

Cornetivs Wn. 


P.S.—Although a practitioner past middle age and a 
martyr to rheumatism, I would gladly come up to the 
Veterinary College and give a display of my method of 
casting and hobbling, and also various methods of cas- 
tration and spaying in the interests of all concerned, if 
desired by those in authority. C.W.H. 


DAIRIES AND COWSHEDS ORDER. 
Sir, 

Enclosed please find copy of letter which I have sent to 
the Hon. Secretaries of the V.M.A. of Ireland and the 
Central V.M.A. of Ireland. Will you kindly publish same 
in your next issue? I consider this question to be of great 
importance to local practitioners throughout Ireland— 

Faithfully vours, J. H. Carr. 

Valetta, Kingstown, March 10. 


Datries aND CowsHEDs ORDER. 
Sir, 

In the New General Order with respect to dairies, cow- 
sheds, etc., I notice article 27 states ‘“‘ this Order shall com- 
mence and come into force on and after the first day of 
May, 1908, in the district of every local authority in Ire- 
land.’’ (Interpretation—the expression ‘ local authority ”’ 
means the Council of the County Borough or other Urban 
district, or of a rural district.) 

According to this article the adoption of the New Order 
is not optional with a local authority. Under these cir- 
cumstances a large number of inspectors must be appointed 
all over Ireland, as in very many districts the Dairies and 
Cowsheds Order has never been in force. We areall agreed 
as to the proper person for the inspection of dairy cows, 
viz., a veterinary surgeon, and that veterinary surgeon 
should, in my opinion, be a local practitioner. I hold very 
strong views on this point, as I consider this New Order to 


be of very great importance to the majority of the members 
oi your Association. Would it not be advisable to call a 
meeting of the Association at the earliest possible date in 
order to discuss the matter and act promptly,—Yours 
faithfully, 

Joun Hersert Carr. 


LIABILITY OF V.S. DURING OPERATIONS. 
Sir, 

I shall be much obliged if you will insert the following 
letter in an early issue of The Veterinary Record. 1am 
wanting information as to the legal liability of veterinary 
surgeons in the event of accidents during operations. | 
have searched our literature but can find no information on 
the subject, and very little on the accident as related 
below. 

In December last I was called on to operate on scirrhous 
cord in a chestnut, aged three. The animal was a fidgety 
beast, but having been fasted overnight I cast it in the 
morning. English hobbles and a strong rope fixed from 
metatarsal to metatarsal under back, in addition to drawing 
both legs up to shoulders and placed on its back. The 
assistants during the operation let the animal roll on its side 
once, but it was replaced. 

The operation was successfully performed and without 
hemorrhage, using the ecraseur. The legs were replaced 
in the hobbles and the screw removed to allow of its rising. 
This it was unable to do, and on turning it over on its 
other side I found that it had fractured its off hind femur. 
The gun was the only cure. My client now sues me for 
£40. 

I told him that in my opinion the accident was caused by 
‘*muscular contraction.’’ My ‘‘ Wiliiams’’ of 1890 men- 
tions this fact, but not in ertenso, and the 1905 edition says 
nothing of the femur, b1t a lot about the vertebre. 

My object in consulting my brethren is to get informa- 
tion as to text books, or their personal experiences, and also 
when and how the veterinary surgeon is liable, with data 
of any special cases as to ‘“‘ muscular contraction.’’ I think 
it would be for the good of the profession generally if replies 
were publishedin The Veterinary Record, or, if modesty pre- 
vents, I should be glad to have information direct. 

I qualified in 1891, and have notin my previous experience 
had such an accident during operations. 

Gro. J. Harvey, V.5. 

Cyprus. 


A SUCCESSION OF TWINS. 
Sir, 

On the evening of the 7th I received a message to go and 
see a cow which had just calved. I found on arrival the 
cow had given birth to twins, and was surprised to learn that 
this was the seventh consecutive year in which this cow had 
given’ birth to twins. Fourteen calves in seven years— 
surely this is a record. 

I thought this instance of such a prolific cow might 
interest your readers.— Yours truly, 

G. A. M. Harwe. 

Coldstream, N.B., March 9. 


NEW ZEALAND PIGS—AN ENQUIRY. 
Sir. 

A New Zealand correspondent describes some oi the 
mongrel pigs belonging to natives as having a tassel the 
size of a man’s finger depending from the angles on either 
side of lower jaw. Can any reader of The | eferimary 
Record throw any light on this ?—Yours, etc., 


Communications AND Papers Recetvep.—Messrs. EK. 
Smith, T.R.D.Curruthers, G.J. Harvey, G. A. M 
Harle, F.J.Dunning, J.T. Clinton, G. Mayall, J. A. 
Jordan, P.J. O’Brien, J.H. Carr, Non-Specialist, 
‘*Practical,’’ ‘‘ Old Obadiah.’’ 
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